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Which one of us anywhere can 
plead “not guilty” to having tried 
to express, in bass, baritone or 
tenor, an intense yearning for our 
“old Ken-tuck-kee Ho-o-ome far 
a-way-ie” ? ; 

Few of us ever had a Ken- 
tucky home, few of us ever will 
have one, but somehow Kentucky 
appeals to all of us as the Old 
Home State. 

That’s because Kentucky is 
homey and hospitable and genial 
and beautiful and restful—where 
your real Gentleman is not extinct, 
and poetry and romance and 
horse-racing and oratory and love- 
making are still vogue. 

Of all Kentucky’s products, the 
two finest (in which she leads the 
world) are Courtesy and Hos- 
pitality. 

These two “commodities,” of 
which the supply seems to sadly 
dwindle in our rough-and-tumble 
scramble for wealth, are the rich- 
est possessions any State or any 
man can boast. 


Where the Colonels Chana From 


With them, we really live and 
enjoy our commerce with our fel- 
lows. Without them, we are sor- 
did, self-centered people, seeking 
our own ends and souring into 
unlovabie loneliness. 

It is not our province to write 
an essay on gentility; ‘“Marse 
Henry” Watterson, whose gifted 
pen we have not, is the gentle- 
man for that; but as business 
men writing to business men in 
the general interest of business, 
we may certainly emphasize the 
value of courtesy in our com- 
mercial life. The attraction of 
dealing with gentlefolk is the 
secret of success in many a great 
business. 

But Kentucky has other things 
—very many others. Her rare 
natural beauty has been the inspi- 
ration of poets and song-writers 
since her earliest days. It was 
in the cool depths of her sibilant 
forests that the great ornitholo- 
gist — John J. Audubon—studied 
bird life and conceived the writ- 


(The Ayer and Son advertisement is continued on page 57) 
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“I haven’t any home-- 
I live in a flat” 


We take it that the 
response to advertising 
depends on number of 
possible purchasers 
reached. 

The flat dweller or 
apartment dweller has no 
use for any solid house- 
keeping accessories. 

Mrs. “Angora Court” 
buys light-furniture that 
will move easily; food in 
very retail quantities; no 
plumbing, no heating, no 
real home accessories. 


* * * 


But where there’s a 
farm there’s a home—a 
permanent home. 

Mrs. Modern Agricul- 
ture has both the space 
and the desire for the best 
sort of furnishings for 
her home. 

Also she has the knowl- 
edge that her home is a 
permanent, not a_ tem- 
porary, affair. 


* * * 
There is another item 


which figures in advertis- 
ing returns—the mental 


attitude of the reader 
toward his paper. 

The Standard Farm 
Papers are read and have 
been for years for the 
information they carry 
which will help the read- 
er to better crops and big- 
ger profits. 

Your advertisement in 
the Standard Farm Pa- 
pers goes next to that sort 
of reading matter. 


TRADE-MARK OF QUALITY 


STANDARD 
FARM PAPERS 


ARE 
FARM PAPERS OF KNOWN 
VALUE 


The Farmer, St, Paul 
Oklahoma Farm Journal 
The Ohio Farmer 
The Michigan Farmer 
Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Pennsylvania Farmer 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
Kansas Farmer 
Progressive Farmer 
The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Indiana Farmer 
WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, 
Eastern Representatives, 
41 Park Row, New York City. 
GEORGE W. HERBERT, INC., 
Western Representatiz eS, 
119: W. Madison St., 
(Advertising Bldg.), Chicago. 


INC., 
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Nine Methods That Established Sale 
of Wilbur’s Chocolate Buds 


Presented with Many Facts, Costs and Details by the Man Who 
Conducted the Campaign 


FOLLOWING is the exact and 
circumstanced story of how a 
big manufacturing house in an 
Eastern city, H. O. Wilbur & Sons, 
of Philadelphia, developed and 
sustained a demand for one of its 
products in the home city, in the 
territory contiguous for some 100 
miles, and later in a serie§ of mid- 
dle-Western and Pennsylvania 
cities, and finally in six States. 

In the telling of this story, or 
rather, this series of facts, will be 
found many hints that will, if 
profited by, be of value to manu- 
facturers in many lines, who see 
for their products an _ outlet 
through the medium of depart- 
ment stores and specialty shops. 

The writer conducted the cam- 
paign which covered some eight 
months’ time, and then left it in 
charge of trained men of ability 
and initiative who continued the 
work and expanded it as oppor- 
tunity presented itself, with splen- 
did results. 

Theory has no part in this nar- 
rative. Facts are marshaled in the 
order in which they became events, 
and the narrative, as a whole, 
proves that with the right kind of 
organization and co-operation in 
behalf of merchandise that is be- 
yond reproach as to quality, and 
which, when demand is created, 
will “repeat” because it gives uni- 
form satisfaction, any manufac- 
turer can build up and keep prof- 
itable trade through the direct cul- 
tivation of the retailer and the 
consumer simultaneously, 

The house whose campaign is 
described is one of the largest and 


highest-grade manufacturers of 
chocolate and cocoa products in 
the United States. Wilbur’s Choc- 
olate Buds, on which the campaign 
was conducted, are a superlatively 
fine confection. 

For some years previous to this 
campaign the company had dab- 
bled in advertising and sales cam- 
paigns with the help (or hin- 
drance) of a number of advertis- 
ing men and sales promotionists, 
and a couple of advertising agen- 
cies, 


EXPANSION NEEDED TO DISPOSE OF 
BY-PRODUCTS 


In their home city Wilbur & 
Sons were surely and _ steadily 
building up a fine, large business 
for Chocolate Buds, and for their 
cocoa, which is in reality a by- 
product, on the satisfactory dis- 
posal of which depends to a con- 
siderable degree the profit of the 
manufacturer of chocolate. 

But try as they might they could 
not seem to expand business satis- 
factorily beyond the limit of their 
city and its suburbs, where deal- 
ers and jobbers were visited regu- 
larly and systematically by a corps 
of solicitors. 

Every once in a while they 
would try the old cart-before-the 
horse method of advertising their 
product by various means in other 
territory, and then sending out to 
the jobbers their best salesmen, 
and to the retailers their best so- 
licitors to explain what a splen- 
did campaign they were conduct- 
ing to create demand for their 
chocolate confection and cocoa, 


Table of Contents on page 94 
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They would get some small 
orders from jobbers. The retail 
solicitors would turn inte the job- 
bers some small retail orders 
Some of these goods would find 
their way to the consumer, then 
would come the flash in the pan. 
A meeting of executives would be 
called. There would be much dis- 
cussion to very little purpose. In 
three months jobbers would begin 
to send back stale goods for credit. 
Discouragement, disgust, disap- 
pointment, and disavowal of re- 
sponsibility all along the line. 

But one day a plan of co-opera- 
tion was developed. It left prac- 
tically no loophole by which the 
consumer could escape. It gave 
the retailer no alternative and it 
put a “hog-tie”’ on the jobber. I 
will give the component parts of 
the plan and then describe each 
in detail. The manufacturer must 
not, because of the number of 
means employed, jump at the con- 
clusion that the cost was great. 
The percentage of cost to volume 
of business was very satisfactory 
and decreased after the first few 
months, 


PARTS OF THE CAMPAIGN 
the 


composing 
plan were as follows: 


The elements 


First: Publicity by posters, and 
painted bulletins very carefully 
selected as to volume and charac- 
ter of “circulation”. 

Second: Street-car cards placed 
with the same care for “circula- 
tion”. These two, at first em- 
ployed simultaneously, were later 
alternated, then reduced in quan- 
tity, then renewed simultaneously, 
then dropped. 

Third: An _ educative news- 
paper campaign, with copy espe- 
cially suited to men in men’s pa- 
pers, and to women in women’s 
papers, 

This began a week after the 
outdoor and car display, with a 
fairly large “splash,” followed at 
regular but gradually lengthening 
intervals, by copy gradually less- 
ening in size. 

Fourth: Displays were ar- 
ranged simultaneously in several 
of the best windows of stores in 
a given section of a city, changed 
after three days, the change kept 


in for three days more, and then 
the window campaign was trans- 
ferred to another -section of the 
city. This work was done in sec- 
tions; several stores in a locality 
having displays simultaneously. 

Fifth: Simultaneously with the 
window displays a saleswoman or 
demonstrator paid by the manu- 
facturer and paid better than the 
average retail salesperson — a 
young and pretty woman, thor- 
oughly trained—gave samples to 
those she interested among the 
store’s customers, talked up the 
goods to and among employees of 
the store to which she was as- 
signed and gave them samples ju- 
diciously. She also sold goods, 
and enthused the other salespeople 
to sell them, and her manager of- 
fered premiums for large sales. 

Sixth: A clergyman’s widow 
or other mature woman, blessed 
with rather keen business sense 
and also a fine social quality, ar- 
ranged for church fairs and fes- 
tivals at which the confection and 
cocoa were sold by herself and 
members of the congregation, the 
profits going to the church. She 
“talked up” the goods strenuously, 
and in each package was enclosed 
an advertising booklet. 

This work was done in the 
evenings, mainly. During the 
mornings these workers rested, 
but in the afternoons they se- 
cured one clerk in each of a num- 
ber of offices, shops and buildings 
to act as agents, selling the con- 
fection among their fellows at 
noon and in the later afternoon 
as employees left for home. 

Seventh: Every so often the 
man in charge of the entire terri- 
tory would make a call on the job- 
bers and retailers. To the for- 
mer he would explain what was 
being done, and how the campaign 
was progressing, the latter he 
would encourage in vatious ways, 
adapting himself to circumstances. 

In some cities conditions made 
it necessary to fill all orders 
through jobbers. In other places, 
orders were filled direct for a 
time, until satisfactory relations 
were established with jobbers— 
generally on the latter’s initia- 
tive, brought about by the de- 
mands of retailers. 
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RYERY egg in this crate is strictly 
fresh and good, but if your objec- 


tive is duck eggs you wouldn’t buy a crate contain- 
ing 71 hen’s eggs and 1 duck egg. The percentage of 
waste would be too great. In the ‘‘general’’ field the ratio is 
about the same: One out of every seventy-two can purchase 
cars and will need accessories and supplies. 
























If your wife conducted her household purchases on that 
basis of 71 to 1 you would take a hand—you would demon- 
strate how to buy and pay for duck eggs and only duck eggs. 


And if you are influencing the purchase of space for auto- 
mobile or accessory advertising why not be as prudent in 
your purchases as you expect your wife to be in hers? 


Don’t buy needless circulation. There may be reason for 
doing it, but there isn’t any excuse. 









If you haven’t already read “Economy in Industrial 
Advertising” send for a copy at once. It will go to you with 
our compliments. 
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Eighth: In some cities a news- 
, Paper was enlisted .in a campaign, 

in conjunction with the other ad- 
vertising, in which boxes of the 
confection or cocoa or both were 
given as prizes. 


FIELD CULTIVATED INTENSIVELY 


As a matter of fact when this 
manufacturer decided after care- 
ful preliminary investigation to go 
after the trade of a town or sec- 
tion, he never stopped until every 
man, woman and child therein 
who liked chocolate had tasted 
Wilbur’s Chocolate Buds. On ac- 
count of the quality of the con- 
fection, the rest of the task of 
converting a sampler into a buyer, 
and a buyer into a regular cus- 
tomer was not so difficult. 

Ninth: All through the rural 
and suburban sections there are 
deadwalls, barns and other out- 
buildings on which signs can be 
painted at small cost. In the sum- 
mer the company kept a corps of 
painters busy on this work. In 
the winter they were called into 
the home office and factory and 
there they painted awning drops 
for the smaller retail stores and 
special display signs to fill certain 
spaces inside stores, requisitions 
for which were sent in by sales- 
men, 

Now to take up the nine com- 
ponent parts of this campaign ad 
seriatim and give the working de- 
tails so that any manufacturer can 
use one or more, or all of them 
for his own benefit. I shall give 
approximate costs covering sal- 
aries, cost of supplies, transpor- 
tation, newspaper space, posters, 
painted bulletins, demonstrations, 
and the other activities. 

1. Painted bulletins and posters 
are not so costly in medium-size 
or smaller cities and towns as 
some are inclined to think before 
investigation. 

Rates for this service are to be 
had for the asking from agencies 
who specialize in this line of ad- 
vertising. In the campaign under 
discussion “the posters were plain, 
very readable and brief in state- 
ment, printed in only two colors, 
letter press, but they were strong. 
They were not expensive. The 
painted bulletins cost no more in 
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several colors than in one or two. 
Contracted for in six months or 
yearly periods they were not 
costly. 

It was an important part of tie 
duty of the man “opening up” a 
city or town to select personally 
the locations for poster displays 
and bulletins, choosing locatio.s 
of greatest circulation and con- 
spicuousness, aiming to avoid un- 
wise “duplication,” and not fer- 
getting the psychological effect on 
the dealers and storekeepers wiio 
could not avoid seeing his “paper 
and paint” if properly placed. The 
local outdoor-display agency gen- 
erally knows a lot about the mer- 
chants of his town. To this man, 
the newspapers, police and traction 
companies gave the details of “cir- 
culation.” 


STREET-CARS TO SUPPLEMENT OUT- 
DOOR DISPLAY 


2. Street-car cards were print- 
ed, closely resembling the posters 
and bulletins in color scheme, and 
supplementing them with educa- 
tional copy. The lines of cars 
leading from homes to down-town 
and those most used by the av- 
erage population were selected. At 
first there was one card in every 
car; then one card in every other 
car on the lines selected. Then 
after a month, cards’ were 
dropped; then they were resumed 
for a month, then dropped, then 
resumed, then finally dropped. At 
the time of this campaign the cost 
was very small considering the re- 
sults. 

3. The newspaper 
was purely educative. 
was written, edited, re-written, 
and re-edited until it was as 
nearly perfect “educational” copy 
as could be developed. The ad- 
vertisements for the entire news- 
paper campaign were all typed at 
one time and proof-sheets with 
specific instructions as to date and 
location of each insertion sent 
with an order to each newspaper. 

This service was arranged by an 
agency, well and economically. 
The papers used were those held 
in favor by the department stores 
and leading specialty houses sell- 
ing largely to women. But as 
men buy a good deal of confec- 
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The Nichols -Finn Idea 


Welds Advertising and Merchandising 
With Economy 


\WE believe that Advertising is a machine 
that is indispensable to the economy of 
modern Merchandising. 


We believe the only vea/ Advertising is the 
kind that actually earns profits at a lower 
selling cost than they can be produced in any 
other way. 


The growth of the Advertising and Mer- 
chandising Accounts handled by this agency 
is the best proof that our clients are buying 
results— buying them economically. 


Let us demonstrate to you what we can do 
for your business in making your Advertising 
earn more—at net saving in selling expense 
per units of merchandise moved. 


Our booklet, “Advertising With The Gloss 
Off,” says some true things about Advertising 
that, we believe, have never been said before. 
It hits the economic keynote. 


Shall we mail you a copy P 


NICHOLS-F'INN , 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


222 SOUTH STATE STREET, CHICAGO \ 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


‘Intelligent, Sustained Effort Insures Success” 
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tionery for women, we appealed 
to them occasionally at a week- 
end in the men’s paper. 

Newspaper rates vary, of course, 
with many local influences and 
conditions surrounding them. We 
found that in every instance our 
agent got us the lowest rate for 
our class of business and pro- 
tected our interests fully. 

In the introductory work, the 
newspapers were invaluable. In 
the later stages, after out-door 
and street-car advertising was 
discontinued, we ran small copy 
once a week at the week-end with 
fine results, 

The first advertisement in each 
town or city was fairly large and 
commanding; generally not less 
than three columns by 150 lines, 
but the educational campaign fol- 
lowing consisted of at first two- 
column advertisements, 75 lines 
deep, then only 50 lines deep, then 
a column by about 50 lines, re- 
duced later to a three-days-a-week 
showing of one column, 25 lines 
deep, and finally to the one week- 
end advertisement above men- 
tioned. 

Sometimes the merchant was in- 
duced to advertise in his own 
name, and an allowance was made 
him. 

WINDOW TRIMS CAREFULLY WORKED 
OUT 


4. In the matter of window 
displays, first in the largest stores, 
then in.the scattered smaller ones 
we developed the cheapest and 
most productive advertising of the 
whole campaign in its introduc- 


tory stages. In some towns con- 
ditions were such that after the 
introductory campaign, all adver- 
tising but this form was discon- 
tinued, the window displays being 
handled under the direction of a 
jobber. 

These displays consisted of the 
goods’ themselves, “dummy” pack- 
ages, “dummy” goods, signs hand- 
lettered on glass and various dec- 
orative units that were moved 
from store to store, and from 
town to town, being renewed when 
they became worn. 

These displays were worked out 
in one of the rooms of the factory. 
After several had been set up, the 
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executives and salesmen of the 
house were asked to view them 
and vote. The ones receiving the 
largest vote were adopted. Many 
valuable suggestions were gathi- 
ered, as we progressed, from thie 
decorators of the stores in which 
displays were placed. 

These “set-ups” were in sizes 
and designs to suit some 20 differ 
ent types of windows from thos 
of the small shop to the gre 
store. They were shallow an 
deep; narrow and broad; curv 
and straight, large and _ small. 
Photographs were taken and se: 
to the decorators working in the 
field. 

The “set-ups” were built in as 
large units as could be convenient- 
ly handled to save time in placing. 

The chief decorator received 
$40 a week, and spent his time be- 
tween creating displays at the 
home office, corresponding with 
and visiting the decorators in the 
field and supervising the outdoor- 
sign men in the open season, and 
the painting of awning drops and 
signs in the winter in the home 
paint shop. 

The men in the field worked in 
pairs, the decorator drawing $15 
a week, and his helper $10 a 
week and transportation. 

Two men, after the system was 
perfected, could work two towns 
or two parts of a city a week, put- 
ting in from three to eight win- 
dows a day, working on schedule. 

The displays cost, including 
transportation, counting on the 
average display and the average 
life of a display, about $6 each. 

The results were simply won- 
derful. More stores which had 
never handled the confection be- 
fore were induced to “stock” it 
and push it by this method than 
by any other one agency. A 
small premium was paid the field 
decorator for orders sent in di- 
rect or to the jobber. 

5. The store demonstrator sys- 
tem was worked at this juncture 
with great success. A clever wom- 
an who thoroughly understood 
department-store and _ specialty- 
shop methods and who had been 
a successful demonstrator for 
several years was engaged at $25 

(Continued on page 73 
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HERE ARE MANY 
good merchants today in 
agency work, but few of them 
are so thoroughly trained in 
the high art of vending, 
whether it be thread or grand 


pianos, as W. R. Hotchkin 


and W. ‘f. F, Dailey. Each 
was educated in the greatest 
of all merchandising schools, 
the big department stores. 
And they are members of 
the CHELTENHAM 
Advertising Agency. 


INGALLs KIMBALL 
President 


tr EAST 36TH STREET 
NEW YORK 



































The Saving Quality of News in Copy 


Instances Showing How News Is Capitalized by Advertising 






By S. Roland Hall 


Advertising Manager, Alpha Portland Cement Company, Easton, Pa. 


'HEY’RE nice advertisements 

and they sound convincing 
when you read them, but in my 
Opinion we wouldn't be able to get 
business men to read them. I 
don’t believe that men generally 
pay much attention to advertising. 
Can’t recall reading an advertise- 
ment myself for months.” 

Thus did a seasoned business 
man, identified with several large 
interests, deliver himself. He re- 
minded me, and I told him so, of 
another business man who was 
much interested in financial mat- 
ters. This gentleman also con- 
fessed to never reading advertise- 
ments, and when I boasted that I 


could turn not more than six pages 
of a newspaper on the table before 
him and find an advertisement that 
he read nearly every day, he called 
me. The advertisement that I 
pointed out was the daily-changed 
offering of the principal brokerage 
house of the city. “But that’s dif- 
ferent,” was his defense. “J am 
interested in the market.” When 
he first spoke, he was probably 
thinking about department-store 
advertisements and other adver- 
tisements that no discerning adver- 
tising man expects to be of inter- 

est to business men generally. 
Both of the men here quoted 
pick up their favorite newspapers 
and magazines and 
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HE disposal plant ustrated below is w- 


end equipment for steribring with liquid chlorine 


The plant was designed by George W Fuller 
consulting hydraulic engineer, of New York, 
and built by D C Serber Inc under the direc 
ton of J W Strelds, City Engineer. Altoona. 
ALPHA Portland Cement was used 


ALPHA Cement bas been used with marked 
success in a large number of concrete construc 
uons that are exposed to the action of salt water, 
sewerage. acs, etc ALPHA was used exten 
sively um the under-water construction of the Key 








West Viaduct (extension of Florida East Coast 
Railroad), replacing foreign brands of Portland 
Cement previously regarded as superior for 
such work. 


In all of the sux ALPHA plants the practice of 
hourly tests by chemusts is stnctly adhered to 
Consequently, when you specify ALPHA you 
can rest assured that, whether you make your 
private tests of sot. the raw materials of the 
cement were proportioned with great care, that 
the burning was thorough, that the grinding was 
finer than required by standard specifications, 
that the cement is as bigh grade as can be pro- 
duced Every barrel of ALPHA shipped 
guaranteed to more than meet all standard re 
quirements 

Su great plants on sx trunk-line railroads, 


assure prompt service im shopping seasoned 
cement —Enght branch offices at your service 


| 
| ALPHA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, General Offices: Easton, Pa. 
| Branch Offices: New Yort Chicago Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh Bufislo Baltimore Sevannab 
{ 








New Sewage Disposal Plant, Altoona, Pa 


TECHNICAL MEN AND CITY OFFICIALS ARE AT ONCE 
ATTRACTED BY THE ILLUSTRATED NEWS 
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interest them, 
tell something they 
care to know about 
subjects that are in 
their minds or that 
are related to their 
interests. 

What does it mean 
when it is argued that 
a man will not read 
advertisements, when 
close observers know 
that the same type of 
man can be caught 
regularly devouring 
columns of closely set 


matter dealing with 
things that interest 
him? It can _ only 


mean that the matter 
he neglects to read is 
lacking in news or 
interest value. 


FANNING THE VITAL 
SPARK OF INTEREST 


It appears to me 
that advertising copy 
gets the same run for 
its money that the 
news or general ar- 
ticle does. That is, it 
gets just the atteniion 
it deserves. If an 
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advertisement is so lacking in sub- 
ject or treatment that it interests 
no one, it has no excuse for exist- 
ence, It is up to us—‘business- 
news” reporters—to find the spark 
that will fire the interest of the 
reader. 

Every reader, whether that per- 
son be man, woman, or child, poor, 
rich or in moderate circumstances, 
educated or uneducated, has con- 
tinually in mind certain "subjects— 
wants, needs, ideas, ideals—with 
which it is possible to make a 
“point of contact.” 

To the housekeeper there are 
many topics connected with house- 
hold equipment and _ comforts, 
dress, food, etc., as keenly inter- 
esting as the social column of the 
afternoon paper or the gossip of 
Mrs. Busybody. 

You-can see the small boy stick- 
ing out all over Mr. Busy Man 
when he needs a new golf stick or 
has decided that he really must 
have a better automobile. 

Thousands and thousands of 
men “who won’t read closely set 
advertisements” have read and 
acted on Herbert Shivers’ readable 
cigar advertisements. Mr. Shiv- 
ers’ copy had live news value in it. 

Take yourself as an example: 
Are your clothes and your other 
personal purchases, your office 
equipment and the tools and mate- 
rials with which you work of less 
interest to you than the subjects 
treated -by the headlines of two- 
thirds of the newspaper columns? 


DOMINATING INFLUENCE OF NEWS 


There are many things about 
good advertising that have never 
received the emphasis they are en- 


titled to. “News value” is one of 
them. 

What is news? Broadly, any- 
thing that we are really interested 
in knowing—whether that relates 
to the Great War, to the stock 
market, the condition of crops, the 
social happenings of Oshkosh, a 
new form of electric battery that 
will affect our business, or some- 
thing else that touches what John 
Kennedy has aptly called the “re- 
sponsive chord” and others have 
labeled as “stimuli.” And yet 
some who profess to pass on the 
value of advertising are so slow to 
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see truth that they think you can 
get a man’s attention better with 
the latest about the divorce suit 
of Mr. and Mrs. Nauseating No- 
toriety than with items that touch 
his pocketbook, that have to do 
with the conduct of his business, 
the appearance of his office, his 
home, and his own person. “Man” 
is used as the basis of argument, 
because it is generally conceded 
that women are natural readers of 
advertisements, while men are usu- 
ally named as the types of readers 
that are hardest to attract and 
hold. 


SOME DEFINITE INSTANCES 


If a Portland Cement advertiser 
cannot, with a good advertisement 
of a concrete garage, secure the 
attention of a large proportion of 
the readers of a publication who 
have any idea, even remotely, of 
building a garage, then the fault 
lies with the would-be advertiser 
and not with the opportunity. 

We are apparently just begin- 
ning to realize the tremendous im- 
portance of news value as a factor 
of good copy. “Story advertise- 
ments,” pages long, are now used 
and read with considerable inter- 
est when prepared with the same 
skill that the writer of general 
articles and stories employs. 

For generations newspaper writ- 
ers have concentrated attention on 
their headlines, regarding them as 
magnets to catch the flitting eye. 
Story-writers have given like at- 
tention to titles. The story selling 
for from ten to twenty-five dollars 
gets ordinarily, I dare say, much 
more consideration as to what the 
title shall be than the $50 or $100 
advertisement receives. The story- 
writer knows that he has to com- 
mand the attention of editor and 
readers in order to sell his wares 
regularly. But because he pays 
for his space, the advertiser often 
seems to think that he can prob- 
ably put something over, and the 
result is that he puts it over on 
himself. 

Only a few writers in the adver- 
tising field have had much to say 
about the potency of the headline 
or the other display of advertising 
depended on to capture atfention 
and draw that coveted attention to 
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Our Printing plant 


m. inour own building 





You have a standing 
invitation to call and 
inspect our plant and 
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up-to-date facilities. 


One of the largest and most complete 
printing plants in the United States 


Place Your Large Printing Orders 


In the Hands of aLarge, Abso- 
lutely Reliable Printing House 


Send Your Small Orders As Well 








Our Specialties: 


(1) Catalogues 
(2) Booklets 
(3) House Organs 
(4) Trade Papers 
(5) Magazines 
(6) The larger or- 
ders of Flyers 
and Circulars. 
Also Printing ooreiing 
the same material an 
wormsnanan ie se the 


above, such as Proceed- 
| ings, Directories, Histo- 








ries, Books and the like. 


|| Our Complete Service, all 


or any part of which is at 

| your command, embraces: 
Copy Writing 
Illustrating 
Engraving 
Electrotyping 
Typesetting 
(Machine and Hand) 
Presswork 
Binding 
Mailing 

If desired, we mail your 


| printed matter direct from 
| Chicago—the central dis- 





| tributing point. 
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Our up-to-date labor-saving machinery and 
equipment enable us to make exceptionally low 
prices and prompt delivery on gur specialties. 
The education and training of our employees, 
concentrated in one similar direction on the 
one class of printing in which we speciali 
make the workmen more skillful. ~~ 


Our plant ts in operation day and night the 
year around. Quality work handled by day- 
light only. Our organization is excellent. 
When you put an order for printing in our 
care you relieve yourself of all anxiety. You 
insure yourself 


QUICK DELIVERY—LOW PRICES—HONEST PRINTING 


Our business has been built up by satisfied 
customers; by repeat orders. For some 
reason, printing orders, especially the larger 
ones, come to us from all the large cities and 
states from Maine to Texas. 

You owe it to yourself and your firm to find out 
what we candofor you. Let us know when you will 
be in the market for a catalogue or any of ourspecial- 
ties and at the right time we will draw your atten- 
tion again to our unusual facilities. Let us put your 
name on our mail list NOW. 


, 





Write us about your printing and your 
printing problems. Ask us for quotatwns. 


ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Sts. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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the text of the advertisement. 
Look over a magazine or a news- 
paper and see how few headlines 
there are that have news value and 
drawing power. 

The~ Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company decides to put day 
coaches on its famous Black 
Diamond Express, Here is an 
item of great interest to tens of 
thousands of travelers, and it de- 
serves “a gem of a headline.” 

If you are fond of sea-food, 
what would catch you quicker than 
“Sea Food Grill To-day” from a 
reliable restaurant? 

The Eastman Kodak Company 
puts out its néw feature by which 
words can be written on the films 
while they are in the camera. This 
is an item that will be news for a 
year or more to camera-users and 
prospective purchasers. 

The fine thing about news in ad- 
vertising is that a valuable item 
will be news for years maybe, un- 
til people generally have the in- 
formation; advertising news is not 
necessarily news for a day. 

Still another important 
about advertising that is “newsy’ 
is that we read it out of sheer in- 
terest, do not begrudge the time, 
and the advestiser makes an un- 
conscious impression that is more 
lasting and valuable than conscious 
impression. 

A page advertisement dealing 
with a sewage disposal plant 
is reproduced with this article. 
Though it is one of my own 
pieces of copy, I make bold to 
say that I don’t believe an engi- 
neer, builder or city official in- 
terested in plants of this and allied 
kinds could turn the page of the 
technical magazine without giving 
this advertisement attention, The 
usual heading over the text was 
omitted in order that the heading 
over the illustration might have a 
better chance. The technical de- 
tails in the first part of the copy 
were added to increase the news 
value. Again and again, my com- 
pany has had requests from big 
concerns for photographs, working 
drawjngs, or other details of sub- 
jects played up in this manner. 

Good photographs have great 
news value. 

Famous buildings and undertak- 


point 
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ings—the Woolworth Building, th 
Catskill Aqueduct, the new Gen- 
eral Electric shops—in which your 
products are wused—have news 
value that you can utilize, new: 
value that would. cost you thou- 
sands of dollars if you had to cre- 
ate it outright. 

What well-known people sa: 
about your products has distinct 
news value when treated skillfully, 
for there is a great deal of public 
interest attached to the sayings 
and doings of those who are in the 
public eye. 

It is legitimate to appeal to curi- 
osity, so long as you do not deceive 
the reader or make him feel tha: 
he was tricked. “What the New 
Minister Said’ made a hit as a 
street-car card. People were in- 
terested in knowing what he said, 
and furthermore he said some- 
thing to the point. 

“Tested Every Two Feet” was a 
headline that appeared beside an 
enlarged view of a piece of rock 
showing a drill hole. Readers 
wanted to know what the test 
every two feet was made for, and 
the text gave a reasonable, inter- 
esting explanation, 

Do you recall how many of your 
friends saw that tiny item about 
you that once upon a time ap- 
peared in the paper—the item that 
you really preferred people did not 
see? The reason? It had news in 
it—a point of contact. The lesson 
is plain. 


Wakefield and Ludwig with 
Branham Company 


Manning Wakefield has been placed 
in charge of the agricultural papers in 
the Eastern territory on the list of the 
John M. Branham Co., publishers’ rep- 
resentative. He comes from the South, 
having been connected several years 
with Atlanta papers. 

A. H. Ludwig has been added to the 
company’s staff in the Western territory. 
He was formerly advertising manager 
of Farm Engineering. 


Advertising Man Joins His 
Colors 


Charles H. Stringer, Detroit manager 
of the American Lithographing Com- 
pany, has resigned his position and sailed 
for England to join the British army. 
Mr. Stringer saw service as lieutenant 
with the British army in the Boer War, 
and has been given the commission he 
formerly held. 
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‘Two. Floors are for Rent 
1e new Hill Building 


Heat, light, 
atmosphere— 


. all just right 
for good printing 


That trinity of infinite importance to 
the printer—heat, light and atmos- 
phere—has been given every consid- 
eration in this building built for 
printers. 


The Hill Building is heated by hot 
water—night and day, Sunday, holi- 
day and workday the heat is always 
the same. No time lost because of 
chilly mornings after. 


A maximum of natural light flows in. 
From each high ceiling to within two 
feet of the floor are the wide triple 
windows. Perfect light for good 
printing. 


And there is little varying humidity 
to spoil your register. The windows 
are kept closed—no dirt, no noise, no 
sudden changes in atmosphere. Down 
at the street level air is drawn in by 
powerful machinery, cleansed, sent 
streaming through the building, 
sucked out at the roof by exhaust 
fans. 


The lack of vibration, too, helps good 
printing. An engineer designed this 
building to prevent vibration. 


The Hill Building was built by a pub- 
lishing firm. Everything that ex- 
pedites and economizes good printing 
is there. It is located on two car- 
lines, near the Pennsylvania Station 
and the new General Post Office. 


The two floors still vacant may 
be rented separately or to- 
gether. We shall be glad to 
give you full details upon re- 
quest. 


Address Mr. Dibble— 


Hill Publishing Company 
10th Ave. & at 36th St. New York City 
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“Crisco, for Instance” 


Cooking generally 
requires shortening 
—lard used to be 
it, but there are 
quite a lot of sub- 
stituted improve- 
ments now onthe 
market, Crisco, for 
instance. 


In the 29 states indi- 
cated by the shaded 
portion of the map 
are the great propor- 
tion of the people, 
considerably over 75% 
of the stores which 
can sell Crisco, and 


93% of The Farm 


In the twenty-nine states in the shaded section of this 
map are 64% of the general stores, 74% of the grocery 


stores, 93% of The F 


arm Journal’s circulation—the 


most buyers and the most distributers for any good cereal. 


Crisco can be, and 
doubtless is, used 
everywhere—but it is 
also true that the most 
Crisco is used where 
there are the most 
people and the most 
stores at which these 
people can do their 
buying —which is 
where The Farm 
Journal comes in so 
usefully. 


Journal’s circulation. 
Now that you see so 
clearly how’ eco- 
nomical it will be for 
a household necessity 
like Crisco, for in- 
stance, to be adver- 
tised in the Farm 
Journal, how about 
your product P 

Are you reading 
Gumption regular- 


lyP You need it. 





Two Sales Organizations for 


Horlick’s Malted Milk 


Non-conflicting, They Develop 
By G. D. 


N OT long ago a young couple, 
accompanied by a baby girl 
year old, were at a country re- 
‘rt. Their child, according to 
‘ie directions of their home physi- 
cian, was being fed Horlick’s 
alted milk. A “hospital size” 
package had been taken along. 

The supply was exhausted one 
sunday when it proved impossible 
ty get any more from the local 
sores. A local physician was 
appealed to for advice, and replied 
cheerfully, “Why, I have several 
small bottles of Horlick’s that I'll 
be glad to give you.” 

And he did, solving the problem 
ot the baby’s daily food. 

This little incident is typical of 
the situation, inasmuch as it shows 
just how strong a hold the Hor- 
lick’s Malted Milk Company has 
on the physicians. They recom- 
mend it, they use it in their prac- 
tice, and they are in a position to 
furnish it to those who may need 
it for emergency use. 


METHOD OF APPROACH OF THE 
DETAIL MEN 


The company has a wonderful 
organization of “detail men,’ 
whose work is devoted entirely to 
calling on the physicians. A great 
many of these representatives are 
themselves doctors of 


Separate Parts of the Market 


Crain, Jr. 


with its use, they develop a hold 
on the doctors of which it is al- 
most impossible to estimate the 
value. 

One such detail man, who, by 
the way, has been with the Hor- 
lick’s organization in that capacity 
for over 20 years, emphasized the 
fact that the representative of a 
manufacturing company must ap- 
proach the physician diplomatically. 

“We do not attempt to tell the 
doctor what he should do,” he 
said. “We merely put ourselves 
in the way of offering suggestions 
and information. If the physician 
wants to know anything about 
Horlick’s, about how it is made, 
how it may be modified to suit 
certain individual cases, or any- 
thing else bearing on its use in his 
practice, I or the company will tell 
him. 

“After seeing a physician, I 
leave some samples with him. If he 
himself or members of his family 
use Horlick’s as a beverage, we 
see that he is kept supplied, free 
of cost, with the large size bottles. 
We do not attempt to buy his 
friendship. We feel that after 
more than 30 years’ work in the 
field we have that already. But 
we want to show him that we ap- 
preciate it, and that we are glad 





medicine, and of 
course are able to 
approach the medical 
fraternity more ef- 
fectively than if they 
were laymen, 

They learn to know 
the members of the 
profession in their 
Tespective territories 
intimately, and _ by 
visiting them two or 
three times a year, 
talking to them about 
the product and mak- 





ASE FOR WORLICK’S 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


HORLICK’S The Original 
MALTED MILK 


The Delightful Food-Drink for All Ages 


The convenience and ease of preparation of Horlick’s 
Mahed Milk. its well-balanced composition, freedom 
from bacterial taint and perfect digesubility. commend 
wt highly as a safe and most efficient way in which milk 
can be given to infants, invalids, of convalescents. 


The profession recognizes its many advantages 
and prescribes it largely in _ ass 
where a safe. ly 
digested food is i indicated 


The name “ HORLICK’S” 
Originality - Quality - 


Sanien 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Co. 
Racine, Wisconsin 
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to reciprocate whenever we can.” 

The company likewise has ex- 
hibits at the medical conventions, 
whenever it is advised that its 
presence would be agreeable. This 
is another point that the detail 
men lay stress upon—that the rep- 
resentative of a manufacturer who 
shows a disposition to “butt ir’ 
where he has not been invited is 
not going to get a very cordial 
reception. 

“The physicians are properly 
jealous of their professional pre- 
rogatives and standing,” one phy- 
sician-salesman of the company 
said, “artd it is not good policy to 
use too aggressive methods in ap- 
proaching them. One result of 
this is that we are always careful 
not to go anywhere unless we are 
specially invited.” 

At the medical conventions, in 
addition to having exhibits, the 
company usually serves malted 
milk, ice cold if in summer and 


hot if in winter. 
The combination of personal 


work, special information and 
service, constant sampling and 
regular advertising in the profes- 
sional press has put the Horlick’s 
Malted Milk Company so close to 
the doctors that its standing with 
them is regarded by those who 
know as just about unique. 

The detail men who call on the 
physicians of course have nothing 
to do with the actual selling of the 
goods. Yet they are held respon- 
sible—together with the salesmen 
who handle the soda-fountain 
business, about which more will 
be said later—for the volume of 
business in their territories. The 
company appreciates the fact that 
the attitude of the physicians in 
recommending the use of Hor- 
lick’s as a baby food or for in- 
valids and in other professional 
work will show up immediately in 
sales; and consequently that care- 
ful and efficient work in the field 
by the detail men will be indicated 
in the sales records for their ter- 
ritories. Hence the representa- 
tives who are working among the 
physicians feel that they are being 
checked as definitely as though 
they were soliciting orders and 
turning them over to the jobbers 
to be filled. 
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The Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Company, as most advertising men 
are aware, has said little or noth- 
ing in its general advertising about 
the use of its product as a baby 
food. Its magazine publicity has 
been devoted to exploiting it as a 
beverage, and urging .consumers 
to call for it at the soda fountains 
by name. There are several rea- 
sons for this policy, but the great- 
est is the desire of the company tc 
follow ethical conventions. 

“We feel,” said one of the detail 
men of the company, “that it 
would not be strictly ethical to 
advertise Horlick’s as a baby food 
or for use with invalids in the 
general mediums, because in a way 
it would be going over the head 
of the physician. If the patient 
were to suggest Horlick’s Malted 
Milk, or were to try to use it with- 
out a specific recommendation 
from the physician, he might feel 
offended—and we can readily un- 
derstand why. Hence, in order to 
demonstrate that we are putting 
its use professionally entirely in 
his hands, we refrain absolutely 
from advertising Horlick’s as a 
baby food, and'yet it undoubtedly 
ranks at the top of the list in this 
respect.” 

An integral part of the detail 
work is sampling, and one would 
be justified in saying that Horlick’s 
is the best-sampled product in the 
universe. 


SAMPLING IS MORE THAN AN INTRO- 
DUCTORY METHOD 


Many advertising men and many 
manufacturers seem to feel that 
sampling is part of the task con- 
nected with getting distribution 
for a new piece of goods. They 
realize that once a consumer has 
actually seen, touched and tasted 
an article, that consumer is much 
more likely to remember it and 
call for it in the stores. But the 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 
goes much further in this respect. 
It believes in sampling, not only 
as an introductory device, but as 
a permanent part of its regular 
sales campaign. 

Druggists and others who benefit 
from this persistent, liberal policy 
in regard to the distribution of 
samples assert that the company 
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is more generous in this respect 
than any other in the field; 
and the success of its methods 
is the best evidence that they are 
correct. 

The detail men get names from 
shysicians of those who may want 
‘o use a sample. The company 
cets reports of birth returns, in 
order to furnish the mothers with 
amples of its food. Lists are se- 
ured in more conventional ways 
‘rom druggists and other sources, 
ind consumers are constantly re- 
eiving invitations to sign their 
:ames on the enclosed post-cards 
and get a sample of Horlick’s. 


GETTING AFTER THE FOUNTAIN 
TRADE 


The company is so strongly en- 
trenched as far as the professional 
element is concerned that its great- 
est efforts at present are being 
made with reference to getting the 
consumer of malted milk at the 
soda fountain to call for Horlick’s 
by name. The company has the 
lion’s share of the counter busi- 
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In spite of this apparent handi- 
cap, however, many druggists are 
such firm supporters of Horlick’s 
that they dispense it at the foun- 
tains to the exclusion of other 
brands. One proprietor, who has 
a number of stores, said that he 
had been offered a free consign- 
ment of a competing brand for 
fountain use if he would agree to 
displace Horlick’s, but that he had 
refused to do so. 

“I feel that we can make money 
by selling Horlick’s at the foun- 
tain,” he said, “and while I could 
get a longer discount by using the 
other variety, I believe that the 
public is entitled to the same goods 
at the fountain that it gets over 
the counter.” 

However, it has recently been 
reported in the trade that the com- 
petition for fountain business has 
been so strong that the company 
is considering meeting it with a 
lower-priced brand, to be manu- 
factured and distributed through 
another concern, which has been 
marketing it heretofore. This is 


Nourishing 
Delicious 


Digestible 
THERS ARE 
‘IMITATIONS 


THE FAMILIAR GENERAL PUBLICITY, FEATURING THE ANTI-SUBSTITUTION ARGUMENT 


ness, owing to the specific recom- 
mendations of its friends among 
the physicians, but its position is 
less invincible at the fountain. 
This is largely because the con- 
sumer does not get the drink in 
the original package. 

The Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Company has never made any con- 
cessions to the fountain trade, in 
respect to giving a special discount 
when used for that purpose. Com- 
peting companies make a better 
price for fountain use, and conse- 
quently a great many druggists, 
who buy Horlick’s to sell over the 
counter, use some other brand at 
the fountain. In fact, the writer 
recently had the experience of 
buying malted milk at a fountain 
where another brand was mixed 
in a shaker marked with the name, 
“Horlick’s.” 


not official, and is simply gossip 
among the jobbers. 

The company has taken special 
pains with its soda-fountain dis- 
tribution, having, as indicated 
above, a separate sales organiza- 
tion which works this trade inde- 
pendently, just as the detail men 
call on the physicians only. The 
soda fountains are supplied with 
shakers, while attractive hangers 
are provided for fountains which 
dispense Horlick’s exclusively. A 
careful record is kept of the foun- 
tains which use that brand only, 
those which use competing brands 
to the exclusion of Horlick’s, and 
those where both are dispensed. 
The efforts of the soda-fountain 
sales organization, of course, are 
directed largely toward making 
exclusive users of Horlick’s, and 
in spite of the disparity in price 
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this object has been gained in 
many instances, 

It is apparent that since sales 
over the counter and those through 
the fountains cannot be separated, 
the work of the two organizations 
is closely dove-tailed. The men 
in the field realize this and work 
together as much as possible. It 
is also evident that those who 
learn to like Horlick’s at the foun- 
tains will ask for it in package 
form, and the users of the package 
goods will be predisposed to de- 
mand it at the fountains. 

Another evidence of the effort 
of the company to do things for 
the fountain trade is shown by its 
arrangement with the Wisconsin 
Electric Company, of Racine, 
which manufactures a small mo- 
tor-driven mixer for use at soda 
fountains. The Horlick company 
will supply these, bearing its 
name-plate, to fountains at the fac- 
tory cost, which is considerably 
less than the regular price. The 
Wisconsin Electric Company ad- 
vertises the device liberally, and 
also features the Horlick brand. 
Sales for those with the Horlick 
plate are made through the manu- 
facturers direct, the Horlick com- 
pany simply iurning the order 
over to the other concern and pay- 
ing the difference in the price. 

A feature of the company’s 
work is its regular follow-up of 
those who inquire for samples. 
After the ‘sample has been sent, 
a post-card goes out, the following 
form being used chiefly: 

“We trust that the sample of 
Horlick’s Malted Milk which we 
have mailed in response to your 
request will reach you promptly, 
and believe that you will find the 
use of our delicious food-drink, re- 
placing tea or coffee, or as a light 
luncheon between meals, will be 
gratifying.” 

William Horlick originated 
malted milk, in the dry form, in 
1883, the company says, and this 
is the reason why it emphasizcs 
the “original and genuine” feature 
in all of its advertising. The 
company has an immense plant at 
Racine, and owing to the pre-emi- 
nence of Wisconsin as a dairy 
center, its location is in itself a 
contribution to its prestige A 


brother of the founder established 
a similar business in England, bit 
the two are not formally con- 
nected. 

The American company has been 
a consistent, but not an aggressive 
advertiser in general mediums, us- 
ing small space mostly, and featu:- 
ing the anti-substitution argumeit 
for the most part. However, by 
clever use of its modest space, it 
has made the Horlick trade-mar‘, 
the three cows, familiar, and its 
sampling, outdoor advertisements 
and trade work have done the rest. 
It is a regular user of the trade pa- 
pers, though not a large-space ad- 
vertiser, while, as indicated, its ad- 
vertising is also found frequently 
in the professional press. 


Farrar in the Arena for Light- 
face Type 


New York, Aug. 14, 1915. 
Editor, Printers’ INK: 

I am very much interested in Henry 
Lee's letter in your August 12th issue 
on heavier type faces for readers of ad- 
vanced years. 

Heavy type as reading matter will 
make more readers blind than the inch 
even-toned gray ad. This I have always 
contended. And I’m willing to rest my 
contention on the verdict of your read- 
ers. 

The reason that Caslon type is more 
than 400 years old is because it is more 
easily read than any face of type ever 
cut. Gothics and bold faces of every 
description have come and gone, but 
Caslon is always resorted to when legi- 
bility, simplicity and beauty are desired. 

Bold type is where it should be when 
used sparingly and for headings, but as 
reading matter it is hard to read by 
anyone. GiLBert P. Farrar. 


“Buy-in-St. Louis” Week 


October 4 to 9 will be “Buy-in-St. 
Louis” Week, which the St. Louis Ad 
Club is assisting in advertising and 
putting over. Newspapers and the local 
street-car corporation have donated 
space. A four-page folder will be 
distributed through the Sales Manager’s 
Bureau and other organizations. 
posterette sticker will be placed on 
outgoing mail and a large poster dis- 
played in public places throughout the 
trade territory tributary to St. Louis. 
A prize will be offered for the best 
poster design. 


Mortality Among German 


Publications 
The Berlin Vorwaerts says that over 
200 German daily newspapers and peri- 
odicals ceased publication on August 
1. This reduces the number of German 
publications surviving the first year of 
war to less than 1,200. 
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“The only Eastern publication I know that has any 
grasp of the real practicalities and personalities of 
present-day policies is Collier’s Weekly. Mark Sulli- 
van, its editor, has a national sweep of view.” 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY 
in the St. Louis Mirror 


It is this “national sweep of view” 
that is responsible for Collier’s 
growth in the past two years. 


Collier’s editorial appeal is to every member 
of the home; man, woman and child. In 
short, it is a “family affair.” 


Advertisers can tell their story in Collier’s not only 
to the so called purchasing agent of the home— 


mother,—but also to those who specify the pur- 
chases—father, sister, and brother. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


Sales Manager of Advertising 
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The ‘“‘Double Punch’’ 
_ Brings Trade 
To You 


New Prospects become New Customers if your 
product is properly presented. 


The “Double Punch” of enthusiastic Dealer- 
Distribution and every-month advertising, direct 
to the Woman-Who-Buys, puts The Sperry Mag- 
azine—as a result-getter—in a class by itself. 


MERCHANTS SAY— 


WIEBOLDT & CO., Chicago, IIl.: 
“In my estimation, The Sperry Magazine is a periodi- 
cal for which there will be more calls every month than 
any other magazine ever issued. It is a magazine 
fully equipped for every home.” 


H. LEIPSIC, San Luis Obispo, Cal.: 
“We find thgt our customers are greatly interested in 
the magazine.” 
THE BANNER STORE, Anderson, Ind.: 
“We have distributed a large number of The Sperry 
Magazines and are agreeably surprised at the results. 
Our patrons are already requesting the next issue.” 


THE BON TON, Hazleton, Pa.: 
“We think so well of The Sperry Magazine that we 
want 1500 copies of the next issue. We predict for it 
a great success and promise our heartiest support.” 


CASH DEPARTMENT STORE, Pasadena, Cal.: 
“Much pleased. Appeals to public.” 


THE GOODKIND CO., Troy, N. Y.: 
“We want to compliment you on your magazine. 
Customers are very pleased to get them.” 
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The plan is novel and interesting. 





May we explain further? 


THE SPERRY MAGAZINE 


Published For The Woman-Who-Buys 


Two West Forty-fifth Street, New York 
WILLIAM STARR BULLOCK, Business Manager 
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Uncle Sam Helps the Manufacturer 
to Secure Quality 


The Bureau of Standards Spends Time and Money to Put Industries on a 
Higher Footing 


UL 





UALITY, and the willing- 

ness to pay for quality, 
that is what is needed in this 
country.” The speaker was Di- 
rector S. W. Stratton of the 
Bureau of Standards of the U. S. 
Bureau of Commerce, and he was 
discussing for Printers’ INK the 
effor:s of the great experimental 
and research institution at Wash- 
ington to aid manufacturers by 
enabling them to attain and main- 
tain standards of quality. 

“Only a few days ago,” con- 
tinued the Director, “I had a 
striking illustration of this need 
for quality and the appreciation 
of quality on the part of the av- 
erage citizen. It occurred on a 


farm adjoining a little place in 
Maryland where I go to spend the 


week-end, The farmer’s family 
had been to town that day and the 
housewife being in need of new 
cooking utensils had invested in 
a number of new tin-pans and 
other articles of tin, which had 
cost her about ten cents each. I 
could not but contrast, in my 
mind, that purchase with what 
would have occurred in France 
under _ similar circumstances. 
There the housewife, instead of 
buying an array of tin kitchen- 
ware, would have been content to 
invest in one or two vessels of 
graniteware or copper. She would 
have paid perhaps $1.50 instead 
of ten cents, but the purchase 
would have lasted a lifetime. The 
American woman who bought the 
tinware, instead of economizing, 
purchased the most expensive 
thing she could buy because those 
articles will not last a year. I 
see something of the same ten- 
dency in so many things,—our 
people need to be educated to de- 
mand quality, even at a seeming- 
ly high price, because quality pays 
in the end. 

“We have heard a great deal 
lately,” continued Dr. Stratton, 
switching to another phase of the 
same subject, “about German com- 


rector Stratton, 
3 


petition being simply and solely a 
competition of price. But don’t 
let Americans make the mistake 
of supposing such is the case in 
Germany. Low-price competition 
by Germans is solely a competi- 
tion for the foreign trade. In 
Germany itself exactly the oppo- 
site is true. I have gone into 
homes in Germany and studied the 
character of goods bought for the 
average household and it is in- 
variably quality rather than price 
which dictates choice in making a 
purchase.” 


HOW THE BUREAU BUILDS UPWARD 


To aid the manufacturer to se- 
cure quality by indirect rather 
than direct means is the object of 
the National Bureau of Standards. 
Director Stratton tells PriNnTERS’ 
Inx that he hopes the time will 
come when it will be possible to 
render direct assistance to manu- 
facturers with a view to the im- 
provement of those parts of the 
processes of manufacture upon 
which the quality of the output 
depends. For the time being, how- 
ever, the Bureau of Standards is 
devoted principally to pointing out 
and measuring those properties 
upon which the quality of ma- 
terials depend. 

What the officials of the Bureau 
are particularly anxious about is 
that business men shall not get 
the impression that it is a “high- 
brow” institution dealing only 
with the scientific side of prob- 
lems, nor yet an institution that 
tests materials merely for the 
benefit of ultimate consumers, On 
the contrary, the Bureau is pro- 
ceeding on the theory that, as 
Director Stratton says, “the manu- 
facturer, first of all, is interested 
in quality,” and is aiming, with- 
out competing with private test- 
ing laboratories, to be of practical 
value and helpfulness to producers. 

“Our efforts in behalf of the 
cement industry,” elaborated Di- 
“exemplify what 
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we have been doing in furtherance 
of the cause of quality in the 
United States. We are now about 
to undertake the erection of a 
$200,000 building which will rep- 
resent nothing less than a prac- 
tical comprehensive test of all the 
various classes of stucco, etc., 
used in building operations. In 
the case of clay products and the 
ceramic industry, to cite another 
instance, I believe that our in- 
vestigations have been of such 
benefit to the industry as to justify 
the entire expenditure that has 
been made on this institution since 
it was established.” 

“Will you send one of your men 
to a manufacturer’s factory to 
help him work out his problems?” 
was a question on behalf of 
Printers’ INK. 

“Not as a rule,” was the reply. 
“Oh, of course, if a producer is 
in difficulty, say a ceramic manu- 
facturer is having trouble with his 
glaze, we are very glad to detail 
one of our men, provided we think 
that in aiding that individual 
manufacturer he can obtain new 
information that will benefit the 
That is the 


industry at large. 
keynote of our effort,—to under- 


take, primarily, investigation and 
experiment that will be of assist- 
ance to all the producing interests 
in’ given field. Thus, we hope 
for the widest application of the 
discoveries which we have re- 
cently made as to improved meth- 
ods of electrotyping.” 
Manufacturers should at least 
be satisfied with the policy fol- 
lowed by the experts of the Bu- 
reau of Standards in their crusade 
for quality in manufactured goods. 
When any given commodity, be 
it roofing or refrigerators or hard- 
ware, is tested either as a prelude 
to Government purchases or solely 
on the initiative of the Bureau, 
the results are so tabulated as to 
show the characteristics of the 
product of each individual manu- 
facturer. But these findings are 
not proclaimed from the house- 
tops as a grand-stand play to the 
consuming public. On the con- 
trary, the showing is communi- 
cated to each manufacturer in the 
measure of his individual interest. 
If an ultimate consumer makes in- 


-advertisers. 


INK 


quiry of the Bureau, as thousands 
of them do, he is told what quali- 
ties to look for in, say a refriger- 
ator, but in no instance is he told 
that A’s make of refrigerator is 
good, or that B’s brand is bad. 


HOW MANUFACTURERS MAY BENE- 
FIT BY COMPARATIVE TESTS 


A typical illustration of how 
the thing works out is found in 
the outcome of the Bureau’s re- 
cent tests of safe-cabinets and 
steel-safes. In this instance each 
manufacturer of office equipment 
received at the conclusion of the 
trials a.report showing how his 
product had withstood the tests, 
and also information with respect 
to the showings made by the prod- 
ucts of other manufacturers, but 
in the case of all the latter, no 
names were mentioned, and while 
each firm was thus put in posses- 
sion of all the information of 
value elicited by all the tests, the 
data was furnished in such form 
that no maker of goods could 
identify the disclosures with re- 
spect to his rivals. As for the 
ultimate consumer, if he will study 
the new Governmental specifica- 
tions for safes, etc., which have 
been based on these tests, he may 
be able to deduce what Uncle Sam 
considers the best models in this 
class of metal furniture, but no 
specific article is recommended by 
name. 

Quality in advertised goods is, 
in the estimation of Director 
Stratton, clearly linked with the 
problem of fixing the terms of the 
guarantee,—a responsibility that is 
more or less serious for many 
“The time is not 
far distant,” asserted the head of 
the Standards Bureau in a recent 
report to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, “when it will be required 
that all materials bought or sold 
shall be as represented, but it 
should be kept in mind that this 
is impossible except in the case 
of those materials where proper 
standards of quality and methods 
of measurement have been devel- 
oped.” 

Taking up standards of per- 
formance as a parallel to stand- 
ards of quality he pointed out: 
“The value of an instrument, de- 
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“Who Is This Girl? 


The answer is found on our October front cover. She is one of the 
most beautiful girls on the American stage. This portrait of her 
by Harrison Fisher will be reproduced in four colors. In addition 
to this beautiful cover the editorial contents will be as follows: 
FEELING THE FILM PUBLIC’S PULSE, by Edward Mott Wooley 
NEW LIGHT ON THE GREATEST DRAMA IN HISTORY 

by Guglielmo Ferrero 
THE — ee Py Arthur B. Reeve 
SPANGO’ 


A MAN OF HONOR | | . by Virginia Tehme Va Van de Water 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY MAGAZINE 


=, 


CIRC 00 


CHAS. S. HART, Advertising Manager 
220 FIFTH AVENUE 911 HEARST BUILDING 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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vice or machine almost always de- 
pends upon the efficiency of its 
performance. In such cases it is 
necessary to state the perform- 
ance desired or guaranteed in 
terms which are correct and sus- 
ceptible of measurement. As in 
the case of standards of quality, 
the standard involved is more of- 
ten in the form of a specifica- 
tion, but specifications are useless 
unless based upon correct scien- 
tific and mechanical principles and 
supplemented with a statement of 
the method to be used in ascer- 
taining whether or not the speci- 
fications or guarantees have been 
complied with. 

“The performance of an engine 
or boiler, a pump, an electrical 
genera‘or or motor, a weighing 
device or a telescope, can usually 
be measured, but the quantities to 
be measured and the method used 
must be specified correctly and 
understood by all the parties con- 
cerned in the construction, pur- 
chase, or use of such apparatus.” 

Pursuing this same subject fur- 
ther, the Director took occasion 


to lambaste the use by some ad- 
vertisers of mere talking points,— 


that is, supposed arguments that 
are talking points and nothing 
else. “I saw a_ full-page ad- 
vertisement the other day,” in- 
stanced the Director, “in which 
claims were made that were not 
only clearly contrary to fact, but 
were against all the laws of 
nature.” (The Standards Bureau 
executive does not decry the 
practice of the advertisement 
writer in boasting quality if his 
product possesses it, but he would 
have him inform himself of what 
quality consists. 


SAMPLES REGARDED AS MAKESHIFT 
BY DIRECTOR STRATTON 


Against the use of samples the 
Director of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is as much prejudiced as he 
is against the employment of mere 
“talking points.” On this score 
his declaration of principles is to 
the effect that “A standard of 
quality for a given material may 
sometimes take the form of a 
sample of that material with 
which other materials of the same 
kind can be compared, but this is 


INK 


generally a makeshift of the poor- 
est sort.. It is only resorted to in 
the absence of definite and reliable 
specifications in terms of measur- 
able properties; that is to say, a 
standard of quality of a material 
usually takes the form of a speci- 
fication or definition of its prop- 
erties, involving, of course, the 
measurement of those properties 
by means of the usual standards 
of measurement. A certain kind 
of steel, a cement, a paint, an oil, 
or a paper or clo: h, is found by 
use to be good or poor, The ques- 
tion then arises, Why is it good or 
poor; what are the physical or 
chemical properties or the par- 
ticular combination of elements 
which make it of good or poor 
quality; how are its properties to 
be measured or its constituents 
determined? These are questions 
for the laboratory to answer, and 
involve physical and chemical in- 
vestigations of the most difficult 
sort.” 

Prior to the outbreak of the 
European war, German competi- 
tion, by and large, was the most 
formidable competition which 
many American manufacturers 
had to meet at home and abroad. 
Whether this Teuton competition 
will continue to keep the Yankees 
guessing may depend upon the 
outcome of the war, but it is at 
least interesting to note that Di- 
rector Stratton attributes any pre- 
eminence which Germany may 
have or attain to that special- 
ization in industrial chemistry 
which he obviously regards as es- 
sential to the attainment of qual- 
ity. 

Laboratory work is, in his es- 
timation, plainly imperative for 
exactitude in quality. Said he: 

“A standard of quality for a given 
material necessarily takes into ac- 
count the purpose for which the 
material is to be used; to set the 
standard too low results in losses, 
poor efficiency, and even loss of 
life; to make it too high may re- 
sult precisely in the same thing; 
that is to say, the material must 
be suitable for the purpose in- 
tended. 

“It is upon quality as well as 
upon price that competition must 
finally depend, whether in do- 
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mestic or foreign commerce. The 
use of exact methods and scien- 
tific results is the greatest factor 
in the improvement of quality, ef- 
ficiency, or the development of 
new industries. 

“Many industries are just be- 
ginning to realize the impor- 
tance of precise methods of 
measurement and _ scientific in- 
vestigation. This Bureau receives 
hundreds of letters from manu- 
facturers seeking information as 
to standards of measurement, how 
to use them, how to measure the 
properties of materials, or as to 
the fundamental physical and 
chemical principles involved; also, 
what is of even greater import- 
ance, how to initiate and carry out 
scientific investigations and tests 
on their own account in their par- 
ticular fields of work. Funda- 
mental facts regarding standards 
of measurement, quality or per- 
formance are the very things 
which most deeply concern manu- 
facturers; they are fundamentally 
concerned, either directly or in- 


directly, with the improvement of 
methods of production or the 
quality of the output.” 


Gebler with Keasbey & Matti- 
son Co, 


Robert T. Gebler has resigned as _ad- 
vertising manager of the Technical Sup- 
ply Company, Scranton, Pa., to take a 
similar position with the Keasbey & 
Mattison Company, Ambler, Pa., manu- 
facturer of asbestos products and phar- 
maceuticals. 


Postal Savings at New York 


On July first postal savings depositors 
born outside the United States owned 
$11,158,131 or 85 per cent of the $13,- 
154,695 on deposit at the New York 
post-office. The individual depositors of 
foreign birth also outnumber the Amer- 
ican born approximately three to one. 


Knoble Joins Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co. 


Cliff Knoble has been appointed assist- 
ant advertising manager of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Company of Detroit. He 
was formerly connected with the adver- 
tising department of the National Cash 
Register Company. 


George L. Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 


@ 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Banishing the Spell of 
Foreign Labels 


Advertiser Invites Comparative 
Test of Values, After Removal 
of Container Labels—Results of 
Similar Test, Announced in 
Magazine Space, Shows Influence 
of Label on Mind of Purchaser 


REMOVE the spell of the for- 
eign label and much of the 
imported merchandise would not 
stand comparison with similar 
goods made here at home. Man- 
ufacturers who have analyzed 
their product and that of their 
foreign competitor have long been 
sure of this, but the difficulty has 
been to arrange conditions so their 
customers could make an unpreju- 
diced test. All of them cannot, 
in the very nature of things, ar- 
range such a trial as Colgate & 
Company have conducted for their 
perfumes. 

Take away the perfume labels, 


‘ould you like to make the test { 


hon Si. New York 


COLGATE Ss 


PERFUMES 


INK 


and comparison of odors is the 
only way remaining to determine 
preference. This was exactly the 
method followed by Colgate & 
Company, as described in recent 
magazine advertising. 

Three Colgate perfumes and 
three of the most popular imported 
varieties were placed in six plain 
bottles and by means of per- 
fumers’ testing-strips 103 women 
made a first, second and third 
choice of the scents. The judges, 
it is stated, were impartial and 
the women represented business 
women, college women, the stage 
and the editorial staffs of two 
women’s magazines. Before mak- 
ing the test 61 of the 103 said 
they preferred a foreign per- 
fume, but 63 chose Colgate’s 
when the labels were not on 
the bottles to influence them. 
Forty-one of this number were 
among those who had previously 
expressed a preference for a for- 
eign brand. 

The advertisement carries the 
test further and to 
its logical conclusion. 
For a two-cent stamp 
sample vials of the 
three Colgate  per- 
fumes will be mailed 
my lady and _ four 
testing-strips, so that 
she may make the 
trial upon herself. 
Comparison of values 
is no new thing, cer- 
tainly, for an adver- 
tiser to urge upon the 
consumer, but here is 
offered an  opportu- 
nity of comparison, 
at least to a degree, 
with the uncertain 
element of prejudice 
left out. 


With Motor Co. 


J. Turner Loane has 
been appointed advertis- 
ing manager of _ the 
Loane-Trask Engineering 
Company, Baltimore, man- 
ufacturer of gas and 
gasoline motors. For 
some years he has been 








THROWS DOWN THE 
COM PETITION 


THE COPY 


GAGE TO FOREIGN 


on the advertising staff of 
the Plumbers’ Trade 
Journal and Steam and 
Hot Water Fitters’ Re- 
view, New York, 
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Harpers Bazar 


ONE HUNDRED NINETEEN WEST FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. George 8. Fowler, 
Colgate & Co., 
Jersey City, WN. J. 


My dear Mr. Fowler:- 


If you have ever ecratched your head wondered what to buy 
for a wedding present -- 


If the golf committee of your c has ever elected you to find 
the trophies for a woman's golf tour, nt -- 


If you ever spent a misergdle hour in eome big store trying to 
match dress goods for the lad of your family -- 


Then you will appregfate the value of the Harper's Basar Shop- 
ping Service, ready and etent to solve all shopping worries in a 
friendly and competent 


st that you make a trial for yourself of this 
service. cause it will surely take at least one worry off 
your mind. » because‘it may demonstrate to you the reason 
why our readérs fre allowing us this year to spend more than $40,000 
of their money Zn the shops. 


Simply write to Miss Jane Jarvis, head of our 
Shopping Service. Give her a general idea of 
your needs, tell her the approximate sum you 
care to spend, and she will do your shopping 
quickly and intelligently. Will you try it? 


we found this service so helpful myself that I think you 
and our §ther friende in the advertising business will be interested 


Cordially ‘yours, 


. 


Business Manager. 





Why Is a Salesman P 


Just Because the Salesman Brings Home the Bacon We Must Not 
Conclude that He Originated, Killed and Cured the Pig” 


By Charles Austin Bates 


HERE was once a salesman 

who fancied himself consid- 
erably—and he was really a good 
ilesman. 

He rose from twenty-five to one 
| undred a week, and accumulated 
many visible signs of prosperity 
end a greatly augmented chest 
measure. He became thoroughly 
convinced that the house was get- 
ting more than its share. The 
margin of gross profit was fairly 
high, and he dragged down only 
about five per cent and expenses, 
it was all wrong! 

So he took what money he had 
~—-borrowed a little more, sold 
stock for some more, and went 
into business for himself—so he 
could make all the profit. 

One of the first strangers to 
visit his shop was Col. Fixt 


Charges, and Ole Man Overhead 
dropped in casually and camped 


right there, 

And prospects were neither so 
numerous, nor so ripe, because, 
knowing his own selling ability he 
did not waste time, or money, in 
advertising, or mail-drumming, 
and he had always disapproved of 
the persistent and elaborate fol- 
low-up of the old house. 

Yessir, he went broke. 

He tried several other things, 
but none of them seemed to work 
out as per prospectus, and finally 
— back to his old boss and 
said: 

“I wish you’d gimme a job. I 
know I am just as good as I ever 
was, but I seem to be happier and 
get better results when I’m work- 
ing for you.” 

He doesn’t know yet that his 
star performances of the past 
were due to the sales plan, which 
developed interested prospects; to 
the systematic, persistent, ever- 
lasting follow-up; to the intelli- 
gent coaching, and the strong 
support of the Sales Manager. 

My experience is that nearly all 


salesmen are opposed to advertis- 
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ing—particularly to direct mail 
work and systematic follow-up. 
Nearly every one will say: “Well, 
it may do good in some places— 
but I don’t need it in my terri- 
tory.” 

And yet everyone who has 
really tried it knows that the 
sales-response to advertising in a 
given territory is about as prompt 
and positive as the kick of a gun. 

At a recent meeting of the di- 
rectors of a company which em- 
ploys 60 salesmen and which, in 
the past year, has spent about 
$60,000 in direct advertising, one 
member said: “With that sixty 
thousand we could almost double 
our force of salesmen—and sales- 
men bring in something every 
week.” 


WHAT SELLS GOODS? 


To which the General Manager 
replied: “I would rather increase 
the advertising to one hundred 
thousand and so insure greater 
efficiency of the present sales 
force. I know that when I pump 
advertising into a lagging terri- 
tory, I get immediate results in 
increased sales—usually enough to 
repay the cost—always with suff- 
cient increase of interested pros- 
pects to keep the salesmen hump- 
ing themselves for weeks to come 
—and with the intangible, but very 
real, publicity profit, which will 
show in next year’s sales. The 
third of these divisions of results 
will come from almost any quality 
of advertising. The mere power of 
pertinacity—of iteration and re- 
iteration insures that much. The 
quality of the advertising copy 
and the system under which it is 
done, determine the percentage of 
direct return, and the quality and 
industry of the salesmen make 
prospects profitable, or not, as the 
case may be. 

“There are three links in our 
selling plan: First, advertising; 
second, salesmen; third, our cor- 
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respondence department which 
follows up both prospects and 
customers. It is difficult to de- 
termine which of these links is 
most important. The salesman 
brings in the actual order, but the 
prospect is two-thirds sold before 
the salesman sees him. 

“The man who gathers the fruit 
certainly has no more to do with 
the profitable result than he who 
plowed, fertilized and planted the 
ground, or he who cultivated it 
and opened up the gate of the 
irrigating ditch when needful. 

“Salesmen are important and 
necessary, as is conclusively 
proved by the fact that two men 
working in like territory, under 
like conditions, produce different 
results. But just because the 
salesman brings home the bacon, 
we must not conclude that he 
— killed and cured the 


“The selling plan that depends 
wholly upon salesmen and ignores 
advertising and mail follow-up, is 
about as sensible as the man who 
walks up ten flights of stairs when 
the elevator is running. And the 
salesman who thinks he is the 
whole works, should remember 
the frog who tried to be as big as 
a bull—he made a bull, but not of 
the kind he intended. 

“Our sales plan is so simple 
and so free from pyrotechnics, we 
sometimes almost forget that it is 
the result of-a studied policy. In 
each of our sales districts there 
are irom 5,000 to 15,000 possible 
customers—or perhaps I would 
better say, users of the kind of 
goods we manufacture. We ad- 
vertise by mail to perhaps 125,000 
people. We reach them about 20 
times during a year, and expect 
to receive during that time 5,000 
inquiries, or initial orders from 
people whose names are then 
taken from the general list and 
added to the prospect list, or the 
customers list. The correspond- 
ence department then follows 
them up—sometimes once a week, 
sometimes once a month. As 
direct personal correspondence de- 
velops, it is reported to a sales- 
man. Each salesman has a live 
list of about 250 customers and 
prospects, on some of whom he 


calls once a month, or less, ani 
on some two or three times a 
week, 


MORE SALESMEN, MORE ADVERTISING 


“If we were to add more sales 
men, we should at once have to 
add to the number of names on 
our general list—increase our ter- 
ritory—to provide live prospects 
for the men. Or, if we increase 
our list, we must add men to tak: 
care of the new prospects. 

“We are a good deal like th 
Western farmer who buys land, to 
raise corn, to feed pigs, to sell to 
buy more land, to raise more corn, 
to feed more pigs, to—go as far 
as you like; it is an unending 
circle of increasing size and each 
operation is essential to the other. 

“Which brings me, by the well- 
known Robin Hood’s Barn Route, 
back to the original proposition. 
I'll put on more salesmen if you 
say so, but if I do, you must in- 
crease the advertising appropria- 
tion as well. If we do these two 
things, we will have to increase 
our plant and equipment and then, 
until we get volume up to capacity 
again, you will have to be content 
with a reduced percentage of net 
profit. If you want a diagram of 
that I'll submit it at our next 
gathering.” 

Further 
uncalled for, 
without date. 

What happened to the salesman 
first hereinbefore mentioned? Oh, 
he got his job and is making good 
again, 


conversation seeming 
meeting adjourned 


” Offers Co- 


Chicago “Tribune 
4 ™ 
operation to Grocers 
The Chicago Tribune is using pages 
in the grocery-trade papers advertising 


a new service to retail grocers in the 
form of a_ sign placed on the grocer’s 


window. The sign reads: “This Store 
Gives Value—Quality—Service. We 
Sell Products Advertised in the Tri- 
bune.” 

The advertising brings out the fact 
that this sign is the connecting link 
between the advertising of food prod 
ucts and the - a store. The retail 
grocer is told that the sign on his store 
window will increase the number of 
times he can turn over his money; that 
it will bring new people into his store; 
that it will give his store favorable pub- 
licity in his neighborhood, and that it 
is absolutely free, 
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T he first long 


pants suit 


Thomas A. Barrett once said: ‘‘We are will- 
ing to spend half a crown to sell, in new 
channels, each first six-penny cake of Pears’ 
soap.” 


If the first sale is important in soap, how 
much more important is a commodity so 
large, so regularly re-ordered and so in- 
tensely personal as a man’s clothes. 


To a boy the first long pants suit has a 
huge significance. It is so lovingly donned, 
so jealously compared, so minutely con- 
sidered, that it offers an unexcelled oppor- 
tunity to create at the first stroke a buying 
habit that will remain fixed for years. 


The brand which the boy first proudly ex- 

hibits to his mates is burned into his memory. 
x ok * 

But the sale of that first long pants suit is 

made not to the boy. And not usually to the 

father. 
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That is mother’s business. 


Experienced clothing men say that almost 
invariably the mother goes with the son to 
pick out the first suit. Thereafter, until he 
goes away to school or into business, she 
helps him select if she does not actually 
impose her advice on him. 


The clothing buyer in one of the biggest 
stores in the country said to our investigator: 


““Women are better judges of styles, fit 
and cloth. In boys’ wear the women 
buy more than 90%. 


“Do you see that boy out thereP He 
doesn’t intend to buy that overcoat; 
he is only spotting it. He will bring his 
sister, mother or sweetheart to pass judg- 


ment on it.’’ 
* * * 


Nor does woman’s influence on the sale 
of men’s clothing stop with the first few 
suits. 


When the boy goes away to school and col- 
lege he takes a certain pride in selecting for 
the first time his own clothes. But even then 
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he generally has his mother or sister in mind. 
He wants to please them with his choice. 


After the boy becomes the man, and marries, 
again he turns to the woman—his wife—for 
advice and help. For this question of cloth- 
ing concerns itself with those subjects on 
which woman is a trained expert—texture, 
color, style, fit and reputation of a trade- 


marked brand. 


* * * 


It all points to the expediency of manu- 
facturers of men’s clothing and other ap- 
parel advertising their goods to woman in her 


own publication. 
* * * 


The Ladies’ Home Journal is the publi- 
cation of mothers and of the kind of wives 
that take responsibilities. 


It is a family publication. 


It devotes itself exclusively to no one subject 
—dress, fiction, household affairs, sewing, 
public questions, cultural topics—none of 
these dominates its pages, but all are ade- 
quately treated. The Journal sees the home 
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in all its aspects, and sympathetically, help- 
fully, covers them all. 


Such editorial conduct draws to it,as if by 
automatic selection, the woman who loves a 
home, the fine up-to-date woman who thinks 
and plans; the woman who trains herself 
to guide the familv buying efficiently and 
economically. 


In the last six months the Journal editors 
have received 260,000 personal letters from 
readers seeking advice, ideas and inspiration; 
50,000 were about the building of homes, 
10,000 about the care of babies, 21,000 about 


home parties. Such correspondence pictures 
in clear line the loyal, earnest, progressive 
Journal type. 

These are the women who are buying the 
first long pants suit for the boys of the new 
generation. 


And these boys represent the clothing manu- 
facturers’ new market of next year and the 
year after—a new market built on the pres- 
tige of the first suit, and created by woman’s 
influence. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Advertise a Novelty, Find 
a Business 


success of Havone, Patent Ciga- 
rette Case, Surprises Even Com- 
pany—De Luxe Specialty Mar- 
keted to Jewelry Trade Finds 
Conditions Ripe for Exploita- 
tion—Sold at $3.50 to $250.00 


| ESS than‘eighteen months ago 
two or three men acquainted 
th the jewelry line picked up 
patent rights on a new ciga- 
tte case invented by a young 
weler in New York. They had 
ne capital between them and it 
ked worth trying. The case 
is named Havone— ‘Have one? 
ecause the sides fell away and 
‘t the cigarettes readily accessi- 
. Work was started on the New 
rk jewelry trade and an ex- 
perimental advertising campaign 
conducted in two or three week- 
lies to back it up. That was last 
summer. The returns were very 
encouraging, so much so_ that, 
spite of war and war-scare, the 
advertising was continued beyond 
he holidays and has been renewed 
this summer. 


are in addition to special designs 
on private orders. Many of these 
run above $25 or $50. The most 
expensive one we have made to 
order thus far was of gold and 
platinum and cost $250, These 
were developments that we had 
not anticipated, although we had 
been satistied from previous study 
that the only possible market for 
cigarette cases was a high-grade 
one. 

“Another, éven more unique, is 
this case with chain. If you should 
see it on the street dangling from 
a womans belt you might think 
it a vanity bag or mirror, But it 
is, as you see, a gold cigarette 
case. This one contains full-size 
cigarettes. We have even dain- 
tier ones for the small-size per- 
fumed cigarettes. 

“These others have a place for 
monograms, fraternity letters and 
insignia and other designs, to meet 
the demands of coilege and club 
men. We do not deal direct with 
the consumer, but we have shown 
the dealers how to make the most 
of this trade. Jewelers who have 
a college and club patronage, need, 
however, little coaching in this re- 








HOW THE BUSINESS 
HAS GROWN 


“It has done re- 
markably,” said E, R. UT 


Fre -derick, the gen- motorist, golfer, sports- case; no broken or crushed 
man—all favorthe Hav- cigarettes. 
eral manager of “the one—the Cigarette Case The Havone is as easily filled as 


Havone Corporation, ae the 
pens 


at its office in New hand that takes it from the fog li¢éSilver-plate, ia Solid S 

York. the other day pocket. Cigarettes are stand- u 

ary ry * ing in a row, each in its own If your dealer hasn’t stocked up on 
In fact, the develop- compartment, ready to be the HAVONE, send us $3.50 and we 

ment of the campaign taken with the fingers, or the will mail you one direct —either plain 


thought we had a 
very promising nov- 
elty, and now we find 
ourselves in the pos- 
session of a real busi- 
ness. We started 
with a few patterns 
in silver and plated- 
silver, ranging from 
$3.50 to $15 and $20, 
and now we have be- 
tween forty and fifty 
patterns with new 





, lips if necessary. Right hand of the all-ov : 
has surprised us. We need not be used. Sakai Gh poe oe aa Go 


HAVONE 


DOOR men— No tumbling about in the 


“left-hand drive”! ‘the ordinary cigarette case. 
‘ » % HavoneCigaretteCases are made in 
instantly in the Sterling Silver-plate, in Solid Sterling, 
ices, 


finished or with monogram spot, or 


card for one of our handsome 
catalogues 
HAVONE 
CORPORATION 
Dept. L, 21-23 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 
= of Cebts 























ones constantly being 
introduced. These 


COPY RUN IN MEN’S MEDIUMS 
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spect. Their best profits are in 
novelties. We do not call Havone 
a novelty now, since it has demon- 
strated the real demand existing 
for it, but it is still a novelty to 
retailers in comparison with the 
many articles they carry on which 
the profit has been shorn away. 
This partly accounts for the popu- 
larity of the case with the trade, 
and the rapidity with which dis- 
tribution is being effected. It has 
been on the market really not more 
than a year, and has almost cov- 
ered the country. Before Christ- 
mas we expect to have the last 
jobber. Besides that the advertis- 
ing has brought us orders from 
China, Japan, the Philippines, 


Hawaii and many other places. 


GETS MEN IN THE JEWELER’S STORE 


“Another reason why the trade 
takes to it kindly is because as a 
popular article it brings men into 
the stores and gives the jewelers 
a chance to show other things 
which men: would never ask to 
look at of their own accord. 

“These two things, I think, ac- 
count for the rapid distribution of 
our cigarette case in a trade which 
is not normally hospitable to new 
propositions. The jewelers prob- 
ably have more impossible novel- 
ties offered to them than almost 
any other line. When they found 
something that really promised to 
sell and attracted people to their 
stores, they practically fell on its 
neck.” 

Although the company has been 
filling orders direct in this first 
year of partial distribution, and 
sends out an attractive catalogue, 
it aims to do all of its business 
through the jobbers. It travels 
four men, who visit both jobbers 
and retailers, among the latter 
being included the sporting-goods 
stores. 

In addition to the advertising 
in the men’s mediums, a special 
mail campaign has been inaugu- 
rated on a selected list of retail 
jewelers. The first mailing went 
out some weeks ago in the shape 
of an eight-page circular showing 
the new line of styles in this “fast- 
est-growing specialty for men,” as 
it is called. 

“In the buying of advertising,” 


INK 


said Mr. Frederick, “a slogan was 
selected which read, ‘The Forget- 
me-not of Gifts.’ This was in dei- 
erence to custom. Most cigarette 
cases, according to the testimony 
of the jewelers, were bought for 
men rather than by them. They 
were handsome ornaments which 
men did not find sufficiently at- 
tractive to buy for themselves. 
Smokers did not find it easy to 
load or unload them. The cigarettes 
were really more easily handled 
in the original package. That is 
the reason, or one of the reasons, 
why we have so many handsome 
cigarette boxes and why until re- 
cently ornamented cigarette cases 
had never been very popular. 

“But when we come along with 
a case that opens at a touch and 
shows ten cigarettes standing up- 
right, away from the sides; ready 
to be extracted, the situation 
changed. The case became more 
convenient than the box. It can 
be opened with one hand. The 
cigarette can even be taken out 
with the lips if the other hand is 
engaged, as, for instance, in fish- 
ing or steering an automobile 
You pass the case to a friend 
and he can take one at once 
without fumbling in the box. 
The case is convenient and 
it is beautiful. So, as we are 
changing a habit of smokers, we 
are developing a slogan that is 
more in harmony with the charged 
situation. We are saying that ‘the 
act of offering a friendly smoke 
becomes an accomplishment.’ ” 

The present list of mediums will 
doubtless be enlarged as the dis- 
tribution becomes perfected and 
the campaign be extended to cover 
the year. There is practically no 
competition. The only advertised 
cigarette case retails at something 
like a dollar. Apparently this is a 
most promising future for this 
young concern which started in a 
year of war-depression, and has 
discovered a big business when 
most other concerns were hunting 
ways to economize. 


F. F. Finch Sales Manager of 
Parsons & Parsons Co. 


F. F. Finch has been appointed sales 
manager of the Parsons & Parsons Com- 
pany, Cleveland, collar and cuff maker. 
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Advertised Specialty Wins Market 
in Face of German Competition 


“Effanbee Character Dolls” 


Are Given American Features and Dress 


and Find a Ready Welcome 


[N the novelty field it is common 
to hear the expression, “I won- 
der if it will go?” when the ques- 
tion of marketing a new article is 
being discussed, The very element 
ot newness upon which the prod- 
uct depends for its success adds 
to the uncertainty of the proposi- 
tion. Some new things go like a 
streak of lightning, the Teddy 
Bear for example. But there are 
others which never seem to win 
popularity. 
If a novelty manu- 


that would be essentially Ameri- 
can in dress and features, and un- 
breakable, also. 

“When we look back at our 
early attempts we realize how 
crude they were,” remarked Mr. 
Fleischaker in discussing the 
growth of the business. “But we 
began advertising in the trade pa- 
pers at the very start and we cer- 
tainly have had no reason to regret 
it. 

“Getting the attention of the 





facturer could de- 





termine in advance 
the existence of a 
demand for an article, 
it is obvious that a 
great deal of worry 
and money might be 
saved, That is just 
what Fleischaker & 
Baum, New York 
manufacturers of 
“Effanbee” character 
dolls, tried to do, and 
after six years in the 
field they have built 
a business that runs 
into a large demand. 


baby m 


AMONG TOYS, DOLLS 
THE BEST SELLERS 


A half dozen years 
ago the two partners 
were jobbing toys 
and novelties. In 








EFFANBEE CHARACTER DOLLS 


This is but one of the many kinds of Effanbee 
sweet-faced, natural character dolls. Others have 
es. happy faces. You will find them in all 


These dolls are unbreakable and will stand any amount of hard 
usage. F aces will not crack or peeland the colorsarefast and cannot 
be washed off. -Made 
in the largest American doll factory—guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tion. Look for the — on each doll. Sold by icdlcis'2 everywhere, 


under sanitary conditions of the best material 


F wa and Illustrated Catalogue FREE 


FLEISCHAKER & BAUM 
45 East 17th St., New York 
‘ Manufacturers of Effanbee Guaranteed Dolls 




















their trips to stores 
in various sections of 
the country they 
found that certain 
kinds of dolls were the best sellers 
in their line. A careful inventory 
of order slips showed that the 
dolls were consistent leaders, and 
as a result the jobbers decided to 
become manufacturers of dolls. 

At the time they began to manu- 
facture considerable public favor 
was being bestowed upon Ameri- 
can novelties, of which the Teddy 
Bear was only one. Fleischaker 
& Baum decided to make sana 


GENERAL PUBLICITY COPY APPEARING IN WOMEN’S 


MAGAZINES 


dealers has been responsible for 
the thorough distribution which 
we have obtained. It’s true that 
we sold our goods to a number of 
the biggest stores through personal 
work, but there were a great many 
dealers who were in the market 
for our goods and we wanted to 
let them know we were in the 
ring for business. 

“Later we added other trade 
papers, and also went into foreign- 
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language publications which circu- 
late in South America and Euro- 
pean countries. We have received 
orders from many parts of the 
world as a result of that adver- 
tising.” 

Recently the concern has gone 
into the general field and is using 
space in women’s magazines. If 
results continue satisfactory, other 
mediums in the same class wili no 


doubt be added. Approximately 
$15,000 a year is being invested 
now. 

THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN DOLL 


MANUFACTURING 


Due partly to aggressiveness of 
American doll manufacturers, a 
change in doll fashions, and the 
European war, a new industry has 
sprung up during the last few 
years. Doll manufacturing is a 
virile infant industry in the United 
States to-day. 

Germany long held the sway in 
doll manufacturing, but by paying 
attention to details the American 
maker is steadily getting more and 
more of the business. Such things 
as hands, eyes, facial expression 
and dress have been important in 
the rise of the American doll, ac- 
cording to the statements of those 
in the trade. 

The fashion has passed from the 
undressed to the full-clothed man- 
nikin, also. Not so many years 
ago it was the delight of little girls 
to make the clothing for their 
dolls. But it seems the trend to- 
ward ready-made garments has 
extended even to doll apparel. All 
these things have been noted by 
the American manufacturers. 

As yet advertising has played 
but a small portion of the part it 
probably will be assigned later by 
doll manufacturers of this coun- 
try. In the year which ended 
June 30, 1914, the United States 
imported toys to the value of $9,- 
084,019. Germany had a big share 
of that sum. 

Whether the foreign toy-mak- 
ers will be able to regain lost 
ground after the war remains to 
be seen. It seems likely, however, 
that American manufacturers will 
give them a merry chase, especially 
when advertising plays a more im- 
portant part. 
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Planning Big Dinner for Presi- 
dent H. S. Houston 


The advertising organizations in Ne 
York City are uniting to give Preside: 
Herbert S. Houston, of the Associate 
Advertising Clubs of the World, an 0; 
portunity to announce the plans of h 
administration, and incidentally to sta 
lim off on his first ‘“‘atross country 
tour w.th a sense of strong home su 
port. 


A subscription dinner will be give 
in the ball-room of the Hotel McAlpin 
on Thursday _—_ evening, Septembx 
16, under the auspices of a committee 
composed of the presidents or other ¢ 


New York City ; 


ta 


ecutive officers of 
sociations. The general. chairman :s 
Harry Tipper, president of the Advertis- 


ing Men’s League of New York City, and 
president of the Association of National 


Advertisers. The other members of the 
committee are: A. C. G. Hammesfah 
president, Quoin Club; A. C. Reile 


board of directors, Association of 
tional Advertisers: Pr, 8. BE ld, 
chairman, Association of New York Ad- 
vertising Agents; Louis Wiley, daily 
newspaper departmental, Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World; Prest 

P, Lynn, president, Sphinx Club; K. H. 
Fulton, Poster Advertising Association; 
Arthur Haller, president, Technical Pub 
licity Club; W. H. Ukers, president, 
New York Trade Press Association; H. 
H. Cooke, chairman. Graphic Arts As 
sociation; W. S. Yerkes, Outdoor Adver- 
tising Association; Lewellyn E. Pratt, 
Specialty Manufacturers’ Association; 
Frank Ober, president, Religious Press 
Association; Manley M. Gillam, Associ 
ated Retail Advertisers’ Associati _ 
Crosby B. Spinney, president, Rep 

sentat * Club; F. St. John Richards, 
i Six Point League; Thomas A. 
Agricultural Publishers’ Asso- 









Barrett, 
ciation. 
President Houston will be the princi- 


speaker. The day following the 
meeting he will start for the Pacific 
Coast, stopping at Indianapolis for a 
meeting of the Associated Clubs’ Execu- 
tive Committee, and then making other 
visits on the way westwar 


pal 


DuPont Company Increases 
Funds 


Announcement was made last week of 
the sale of all the properties of the E. 
DuPont de Nemours Powder Company 
to a new company known as E. I. Du- 
Pont de Nemours & Co. for $120,000,- 
000. This is an outcome of the growth 
of the powder industry. 

There will be no change in the per- 
sonnel of the officials, Pierre S. DuPont 
continuing as president, with the same 
directorate and management. 

In the statement to stockholders the 
president sets forth how the $120,000,000 
will be expended in the purchase. It 
will be $1,484,100 in cash, $59,661,700 
par value in debenture stock and $58,- 
854,200 par value in common stock. 

The par value of the commen stock of 
the present company is $29,427,100. All 
the common stock of the new company 
will be distributed to the present com- 
mon stockholders as a dividend. 
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The Attitude of the 


New York American 
Toward Advertising 


The NEW YORK AMERICAN has faith in the 
integrity of business men who advertise. 


_ It has a great deal more faith in advertisers than 
it has in those who do not advertise. 


Advertisers as a rule are the most dependable 
business men in any community. 


They tell the public their sales story through the 
printed word, and the majority of them tell it 
straight. 


The business men who make no advertising ap- 
peal to the public are not sticklers for uniform 
prices or qualities. They work on expedient lines. 
They rely on transient trade and work on the cupid- 
itv of human nature. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN is helping its 
advertisers by advising its readers every day to 
do their buying only from advertisers on the ground 
that it is safer, more practical, more economical, 
more satisfactory to do so. 

The NEW YORK AMERICAN is building con- 
fidence in business. 

Do you wish such co-operation in your business? 
Do you wish the NEW YORK AMERICAN to 
help you gain the confidence and trade of its readers 
who number ONE-FOURTH of the readers of all 


newspapers in New York? 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


DAILY and SUNDAY 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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Uncle Sam Makes Up a 
Shopping List 


In His “General Schedule of Sup- 
plies” for the Next Fiscal Year 
He Publishes an Interesting List 
of Articles He Wants and the 
Prices He Is Willing to Pay— 
How Supplies Are Classified 


Special Washington Correspondence 


PPREE advertising of a kind is 
gained by each of 698 manu- 
facturers and producers through 
being listed in an official publica- 
tion just issued at Washington as 
“contractors” to the United States 
Government. 

The voluminous document in 
question is Uncle Sam’s “General 
Schedule of Supplies” for the fiscal 
year 1916, and it tabulates in de- 
tail the awards recently made for 
furnishing material, supplies and 
equipment for the use of the ex- 
ecutive departments and _ inde- 
pendent establishments of the 
Government for the ensuing 
twelve months. To advertisers 
who are curious as to the bed- 
rock prices competitors are will- 
ing to quote, in order to get a 
heavy. volume of business from 
a sure-pay customer, this 500-page 
“green book” may prove decidedly 
interesting. 

This system of listing the firms, 
from which all Government offi- 
cers are expected to buy equip- 
ment and supplies, is the, out- 
growth of the present plan of 
making virtually all Governmental 
purchases through the medium of 
what is known as the General 
Supply Committee. This is a sort 
of purchasing agency which, while 
under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, includes in 
its membership one representative 
of each Government Department 
or independent _ bureau. The 
prices quoted on each of the thou- 
sands of different items stand for 
a year, and any Government office 
is privileged to order at the price 
given any time within the twelve- 
month. 

Advertisers may feel a special 
interest in where Uncle Sam is 
buying and what he is paying for 
paper, and for engraving, printing 
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and lithographic supplies. In the 
case of commodities such as paper 
the General Supply Schedule is 
doubly informative, because not 
only is it disclosed what the Goy- 
ernment is paying, but bids have 
been made on the basis of new 
standard specifications. These 
specifications have been prepared 
after exhaustive tests and experi- 
ments on the part of Government 
experts. In the case of paper, for 
instance, there are stipulations as 
to weight, strength, stock, ash, siz- 
ing, color, finish, formation, fold- 
ing qualities and packing. 


CONTRACTORS DON’T KNOW SIZE 
YEAR'S BUSINESS WILL BE 


An unusual feature of Govern- 
mental purchase under this Gen- 
eral Supply Schedule is that @!- 
though contracts are entered into 
between the respective successful 
bidders and the Secretary of the 
Treasury there is, save in a com- 
paratively few cases, no agreement 
as to the quantities to be required. 
In other words, manufacturers 
quote prices to the Government on 
the basis of “expectations,” al- 
though, of course, in many lines 
it is a foregone conclusion that 
Uncle Sam’s purchases will be 
heavy. For example, if Uncle 
Sam has been, for several years 
past, buying office furniture and 
filing equipment for use in the 
Departments and in Federal build- 
ings throughout the country, to 
the tune of $100,000 per annum, it 
is a pretty safe guess that future 
requirements will not fall far be- 
low that figure. 

However, the Government in 
making contracts, under this plan, 
declares that it is impossible to 
determine the quantities of dif- 
ferent kinds of articles that will 
be used in the various Federal 
establishments, and that hence 
each bidder who desires the busi- 
ness must be prepared to accept 
orders from time to time in such 
quantities as may be needed. Con- 
tractors are allowed to protect 
themselves, however, by specify- 
ing a date of delivery, and in the 
case of many lines of goods the 
time of delivery is set down as 
thirty days. 

In order to simplify Uncle Sam's 





In cnarge of Today’s House- 
hold Efficiency Department 


RS. HAMMOND’S home, situ- 
M ated in a New York’suburb, is a 
model of beauty and orderliness. 


Better still, it is hospitable, the sort of home 
where two or a dozen visitors are made 


welcome in all sincerity. 

The sense of Icisurely comfort pervading 
this home is in a large part due to the labor- 
saving devices through which Mrs. Ham- 
mond has eliminated the drudgery of house- 
work. 

Every appliance recommended to Today’s 
readers in the department “Housekeeping 
Made Easy” has undergone a critical try- 
out by Mrs. Hammond in her own home, 
under conditions similar to those in the 
homes of Today’s readers. 


Auk Fl Spliu- 


Editor 
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[This is the sixth advertisement about Topay's editorial policy] 
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shopping the supplies listed in the 
newly, issued catalogue are appor- 
tioned in twenty different classes. 
These classes include: stationery 
and drafting supplies; hardware. 
metals, leather and saddlery; dry 
goods, cloth bags, flags, wearing 
apparel, window shades and cord- 
age; drugs and medicines and 
chemicals; laboratory apparatus, 
and hospital appliances and surgi- 
cal instruments; electrical engi- 
neering and plumbing supplies; 
lumber, millwork, packing-boxes 
and sawdust and building mate- 
rials, paints, oil, glass and brushes; 
furniture and floor coverings; 
groceries and provisions, meat and 
meat products, fish and household 
supplies; forage, flour and seed; 
photographic supplies; engraving, 
printing and lithographic supplies; 
fuel and ice; incandescent electric 
lamps; incandescent gas-lamp sup- 
plies; motor-trucks; and comput- 
ing-machines, typewriter equip- 
ment and repair parts. 

The General Supply Schedule 
embodies retail as well as whole- 
sale quotations. When ordered 
under the wholesale quotation 
articles are to be delivered in the 
usual trade packages. Under the 
retail quotation there is mentioned 
in the case of each item a unit or 
minimum order which indicates 
the smallest quantity which the 
contractor can be required to de- 
liver upon a single order. 


Accounts Secured by the Con- 
rad Co., Denver 


The advertising accounts of the Inter- 
state Puncture Proof Company, Interna- 
tional Rubber Company and Ben Yel- 
lowstone, a Denver mail-order book 
dealer, have been secured by the Conrad 
Company, of Denver. 


A. M. Dodd Opens Offices in 
Chicago 
A. M. Dodd has resigned as treasurer 
and general manager of the Shuman Ad- 
vertising Company, Chicago, to engage 
in the advertising business for himself 
in the same city. 


Gilmore Represents ‘“Harper’s 
Weekly” in West 

J. G. Gilmore, formerly of Horseless 

Age, has been appointed western -repre- 


sentative for Harper's Weekly with of- 
fices in Detroit. 
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? s * - 
Big Raisin Campaign 
The California Associated Rais 
Company, of Fresno, Cal., is announ 
ing in grocery-trade papers that it 
soon going to make an unprecedent: 
effort to sell its raisins to the Americ: 
publ: c. <A nation-wide advertising cai 
paign is now being planned, the first a 
vertising to appear August 28th, T 
advertising campaign will, it is state 
be backed by an intensive sales ca: 
paign—‘‘the like of which has nev 
yet been known.” The manufactur 
adds, ‘Never before has there be 
such a campaign to give you a doub 
demand like this.’ E. B. Merritt, f 
merly advertising manager of Armo 
& Co., is advertising manager of tl 
California Associated Ra‘sin Compan 


. s a 
Kansas City Jobbers in Co-oper- 
4 . 7 : 
ative Newspaper Campaign 

Jobbers of various lines in Kansas 
City have been using large space in th 
Star to induce merchants of Kansas City 
and outlying territory to patronize ther 
rather than turn their trade farth« 
East. The first advertisement of the 
campaign filled two newspaper. pages 
and has been followed by others equally 
large. The thought in all of the copy 
was first to advance the interests of 
Kansas City rather than to promote ir 
dividual interests. . Thirty large jobbing 
houses are now interested in the move- 
ment, and the results are stated to be 
thoroughly satisfactory. 


H. M. Barnes General Man- 
ager Grand Rapids Brush Co. 


Harold M. Barnes has become general 
manager of the Grand Rapids Brush 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. He has 
been connected with the Western office 
of Everybody's Magazine for the past 
year and a half and previous to that 
was advertising manager of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Company, of Minneapolis 


‘Georgia Morning Paper Now 
Issued Afternoons 
The Columbus, Ga., 


Enquirer-Sun, 
formerly issued every morning except 
Monday, is now published every after- 
noen except Saturdey and on Sunday 
morning. 


Hand Joins Lesan Agency 
E. D. Hand has joined the Detroit 
office of the H. E. Lesan Advertising 
Agency. He was formerly connected 
wih the Thomas Motor Car Company, 
\bbott Motor Car Company and several 
other automobile concerns. 


Bradfield with Kine Motor Co. 


H. B. Bradfield, formerly connected 
with the Cole Motor Car Company, has 
been appointed sales promotion manager 
ef the King Motor Car Company of 
Detroit. 
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With the last issue of the old size 
(August 26) Leslie’s registers an ac- 
cumulated gain of 49,556 lines—the 
second largest gain of any periodi- 


cal for 1915. 


The first issue of the new size (September 
2) registers eight additional pages; and from 
the Leyendecker front cover to the Prince 
Albert back cover has a greater attractiveness 
than ever for our (now) 400,000 subscribers. 















































Leslie’s now ranks fourth among the weeklies in 
volume of advertising carried, and third in volume 
of circulation. 


It ranks first, we believe, in pro-rata purchasing 
power of circulation, due to our “rated sales” method 
of paying bonuses for quality circulation only—never 
for mere quantity. 


Leslie's 
Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 


3oston New York Chicago 
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CHAPTER I 


The most interesting fact about COMFORT'S circulation 


manager is that there isn’t any. 


There hasn't been one for years. 


And all because COMFORT'S circulation scheme is 
founded on the enduring basis of VOLUNTARY RENEWALS. 


Are you familiar with the circulation office of any forced— 
growth magazine? If so, our Circulation Headquarters will 
strike you as a curiously quiet place. There are no paid 
solicitors to be handled. 

so that doesn’t have to be bothered 
with. We have no news-stand sales to be checked up and 
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no accounts to be kept with circulation agencies, professional 
irculation workers or newsboys. We do no _ hysterical 
hasing after new subscribers or renewals. 


You advertisers are today eaginting t to ask opens one 
vital circulation question: ‘* W// 


For you know that you want sas NOT secured 
through clubbing offers, sand-bag solicitors, brokers and the like. 


So we are going to tell you in this series how we get 
COMFORTT'S circulation. We believe it will prove to 
you that the methods we are using are the very ones you 
yourself would devise if you wanted circulation for your own 
use among the prosperous farm families of America. 


If you were going after this sort of circulation, what would 
be your first step? You would make a magazine 
that absolutely suited these farm families. 


That is what COMFORT did—and does. We can 
prove this—by tens of thousands of testimonials if necessary. 
The fact that COMFORT secures its circulation with so 

little effort is proof of 
If they like and read the magazine isn’t it extremely 


likely they will read and be influenced by your adver- 
tisement in COMFORT? 


Anyhow, why not drop a postal card and let one of our 
solicitors call and talk it all over with you? 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


flew York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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Good Housekeeping Week 


TRe Great Fall Exposition of* 
Nationally Advertised Goods 


* November 1¢-6%,19015 * 











You'll see more of this emblem 


You'll see it on stores and on delivery 
wagons, you'll see it in show windows and 
on counters, you’ll see it on handbills and in 
the local newspaper advertising of progressive 
retail merchants all over the country. 

And if your advertising is running in Good 
Housekeeping Magazine you'll see more of 
it in your own daily mail. 

When you do see it that way you’ll have 
the real satisfaction of knowing that it’s 
actually building up your retail sales. 

If increased retail sales interest you the 
time to get into Good Housekeeping is now 
October forms close September Ist. 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 


119 West 40th Street, New York 


* 
Another milestone passed! 


Good Housekeeping’s September circulation 
runs over the 400,000 mark —400,000 home 


managers. 
* 








The Big-store Window-display 
Man—Who He Is 


What He Asks of Manufacturers Looking for Dealer Co-operation 


By A. J. Edgell 


resident International Association of Display Men, and Manager, Retail Display 


Service Bureau of the Society for Electrical Development, New 


\ OST manufacturers of trade- 
: marked lines commit two 
j:ndamental errors of omission 
in their efforts to secure dealer 
co-operation in relation to mer- 
cuandise display. 

First—in preparing display ma- 
terial they fail to consider the 
viewpoint of the retail display 
nianager as to its availability for 
use, with the result that fully 90 
per cent of such material is un- 
suitable and therefore not used, 
but wasted. 

Second—they ignore the display 
man in seeking to get display 
co-operation which also often re- 
sults in wasted effort, even though 
the ideas or materials furnished 
have merits that deserve attention. 

\ny display man will verify 
these statements, and at the same 
time he will frankly admit that he 
is hungry for the right kind of 
display ideas and materials. 

As a general proposition the 
same viewpoint exists in both 
large and small stores, although 
small dealers do utilize certain 
kinds of material not found avail- 
able in large establishments. Con- 
sidering this question first as ap- 
plied to large stores it should be 
made clear that there is no funda- 
mental conflict of interests be- 
tween manufacturers and display 
men. It is simply a matter of 
divergent viewpoints. 


THE DISPLAY MAN IN THE STORE'S 
ORGANIZATION 


The average manufacturer ap- 
parently has no conception of the 
status of the display man, his 
prerogatives or his influence in the 
sales promotion of a store’s mer- 
chandise. 

In reality the display manager 
one of the important executives 
all large stores.’ He is one of 
e chief lieutenants of the mer- 
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York, 


chandise man or the proprietor. 
Frequently he outranks the adver- 
tising man in both salary and in- 
fluence. In some stores where the 
advertising and display manage- 
ment is under one head the man 
in charge grew into his position 
from the display avenue. 

Now, the average manufacturer 
who seeks dealer co-operation in 
promoting the sale of his product 
has tried to secure it through one 
or more of three points of con- 
tact, namely, the buyer, the adver- 
tising manager and the merchan- 
dise man. Apparently he does not 
know that the display man exists, 
except possibly as a minor em- 
ployee who puts things in the win- 
dow when told to do so by the 
buyer or someone else in authority. 

It is certainly desirable for the 
manufacturer to sell the first three 
executives mentioned on the “push 
my goods” idea, but it is also quite 
essential to win the co-operation 
of the display man. In many in- 
stances he is the most important 
factor, especially if the display of 
merchandise in the store or the 
window is properly valued and 
forms a part of the dealer-help 
campaign. 

A more intimate viewpoint of 
the display man and his work and 
a few examples will serve to illus- 
trate this point. 

If a store has fixed policies re- 
garding sales promotion that pre- 
clude the pushing of trade-marked 
lines the display man will, of 
course, reflect that policy, but such 
a policy is not nearly so common 
as it is supposed to be. Ifa store 
really stocks a line there is seldom 
any disposition to side-track it 
simply because it is trade-marked. 

The merchandise man, or the 
member of a firm who fills that 
function, is, of course, the direct- 
ing head of all sales activity. He is 
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the power behind the throne that 
can make or break any effort of 
the manufacturer to get his goods 
into the limelight. If he is sold 
on pushing any particular line the 
trick has been turned, but he isn’t 
usually susceptible to that view- 
point. 


STORE ORGANIZATION AND MANU- 
FACTURERS HELP 


In a broad way sales promotion 
in a large store is analyzed and 
figured as applied to departments 
rather than specific lines of mer- 
chandise. 

Various departments are alloted 
location and floor space as well as 
advertising and display space, ac- 
cording to the relative importance 
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If merchandise is of this rear- 
guard type ordinary methods 
secure dealer co-operation are fu 
tile. Still it can be done. The 
distributor of a line of shoe find- 
ings, usually sold in the notion 
department, has been successful in 
showing some big stores that they 
can increase sales and net profits 
on this line several hundred pei 
cent by promoting his merchandise 
as a separate department with a 
special salesperson to concentrate 
selling effort on these goods. 

A manufacturer of novelty 
articles in furniture that are usu- 
ally overshadowed and lost to 
view by the display of regular 
lines is following a similar plan. 
When a line acquires the standing 


AN EDUCATIONAL DISPLAY ON ARMSTRONG’S LINOLEUM BUILT BY THE WINDOW-DISPLAY 
MAN ON BASIS OF MANUFACTURER’S SUGGESTION 


of the department as a profit- 
producer. There are many depart- 
ments, frequently 40 or 50. They 
can’t all be leaders, in fact, most 
of them are somewhere in the rear, 
higher up or down below. And 
that applies to their standing in 
the store’s vehicles for general 
sales promotion—the advertising, 
the windows. Most departments 
get some place in the sun of a 
store’s publicity, but sometimes it 
is a mighty small niche. 

Notions, for example, seldom 
get a showing in the windows, and 
individual lines get little if any 
distinction in the notion depart- 
ment. 


of a department it is apt to get 
more recognition in every way. 
There is organized effort to make 
it pay. 

Few lines, however, constitute 
a department in themselves. The 


average line must: compete for 
place in the department family of 
lines. Here is how the display 
man becomes a factor in that 
endeavor, He fills a function anal- 
ogous to that of the advertising 
man. Though there is often co- 
operation between these two in a 
general way the display man is 
captain of his own ship and super- 
vises the execution of all display 
(Continued on page 55) 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


Circulation Data 


The A. B. C. statement for the year 1914 shows that an 
average of 111,643 excess circulation above the monthly 
guarantee was given for each issue during that year. 


At the present time, our excess circulation for each issue 
is about 150,000 above the monthly guarantee. 


Between now and July, 1916, when the old rates expire, the 
average excess circulation above the regular guarantee will, 
no doubt, be over 200,000 copies average for each issue. 
Total circulation is now close to 1,200,000 per 1 month. 





Advertising Data 


In the last five issues of 1915 (April to August inclusive) 
PICTORIAL REVIEW made an advertising gain in four 
of these five issues. No other Woman’s Magazine has such 
a record. 


In June, only one other Woman’s Magazine of national 
circulation, besides PICTORIAL REVIEW, went ahead of 
last year. In the 15c woman’s field, PICTORIAL 
REVIEW alone made a gain. 


In July, only two other Women’s Magazines of national 
circulation, besides PICTORIAL REVIEW, went ahead of 
last year. In the 15c woman’s field, PICTORIAL REVIEW 


alone made a gain. _ 


a 


Advertising Directors 


NEW YORK BOSTON DETROIT CHICAGO 
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is headline advertising— conc 
of all superfluities—instantly 1 
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Write us for rates and all @o 
an advisory capacity. ¢ 


Poster Advege 
1620 Steger Bldg. 


GEORGE ues THROOP, Inc...........++ 

©. BR. ATOHIBON.....cccccsccccccccseseee iy 
POSTER SELLING CO.................+00:fes- 
THE A. DE MONTLUZIN ADVERTISING vine 
IVAN B. NORDHEM CO................00:f 
DB, Mh, MM OD. oo cevccccssccces rrr |e 
AMERICAN POSTER CO., Inc.............-%--- 
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1C' eadline 


Yod the morning news in the headings. 





Yaye is caught by every advertisement 
thrq the heading. 


Because the heading is the kernel of 
tnuge point of the story, the concentrated 
gisfhe argument. 


vertising 


— concefa— powerful because stripped 
antly r@l sensed. 


and all @ormation. We act purely in 
ty. e is quite without charge. 


dvetg Association 
Chicago, Illinois 


OFFICIALMNTATIVES 


ceahiaaeee ..8th Floor Tower Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Sika. + Cas < 4.6.00 See ak aie ene ate Atlanta, Ga. 
ery SD -1015 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
RTISING vee 1188 Pnion Trust Bidg., Cincinnati, oO. 
Site 0 4 ‘tseeceeeeeses Bessemer Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oy | oe :* ie Ww an Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Ais s SOP? 5.5 Ose Sse 110 40th S8t., New York City 
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Know the Real Boston—Met- 
ropolitan Boston, with its 39 
cities and towns within 13 miles 
of Boston’s City Hall. 

Know each one of these sub- 
urbs industrially and financially 
—Know the number of families, 
the number of women in each 
locality, the number of bank ac- 
counts opened by women and 
the average amount deposited. 

It will give you a good idea of 
the purchasing power of the 
women folks in Metropolitan 
Boston. It will help you elimi- 
nate risk from your advertising 
campaigns. 

There are over 730,000 of the 
gentler sex in Metropolitan 
Boston—a quantity and quality 
market in themselves. In addi- 
tion to their own purchases 
thousands of these women are 
controlling factors in the pur- 
chase of men’s wear. 

At the same time it will pay 
you to know about the men folks 
in each of these districts, the 
number engaged in manufactur- 
ing industry, the number mar- 
ried and the average wage re- 
ceived. 

Then, too, it will pay you to 
know something about the com- 
bined buying power of the men 


B 


/ / 


oston 


and women in each of these dis- 
tricts and where they buy their 
foodstuffs, clothing, drug sun- 
dries and other necessities, as 
well as luxuries. 

Metropolitan Boston is not an 
ordinary city—it is in a class by 
itself. Boston needs to be 
studied carefully. Chances are 


that a plan which made good in 


Chicago, St. Louis, Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland or any other 
large city would fall short when 
tried in Boston. 

The Boston American will help you 
analyze this rich trade field. Part of 
the information you’ll find useful is 
contained in a booklet we have just 
had printed, ‘“‘The Real Boston Ana- 
lyzed.”’ If you haven’t received a 
copy, write for one. You will like it. 
No charge for it. 

Other definite and useful data con- 
cerning Metropolitan Boston will be 
furnished upon request. 

The Boston American will help you 
base your merchandising and adver- 
tising campaign on facts—not guess 
work. The Boston American will tell 
you “What’s What’ in Boston. 

And remember that the Boston 
American with its quantity-quality. 
net-paid circulation—now almost 400,- 
000 every evening and over 325,000 
Sunday—is a mighty important factor 
in creating sales at low cost. 

Why not write now for definite in- 
formation concerning this territory— 
and the Boston American? No obliga- 
tion on your part and the information 
will be useful to you. 


80-82 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK OFFICE : 1789 Broadway 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 504 Hearst Building 
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work. Moreover, he is in effect 
the chief assistant merchandise 
man in a selling sense, with a 
corresponding knowledge of the 
store’s merchandise and influence 
with the merchandise man, 

There are several reasons for 
this, The display manager’s work 
involves a constant study and 
analysis of merchandise because 
he actually handles it more as a 
salesperson does. He works 
closer to the buyer than the ad- 
vertising man. 

Then the buyer usually places 
ereater value on window space 





The display man really lays out 
his programme and submits it for 
an O. K. When the general plan 
has been approved he confers with 
the department buyer about the 
merchandise to be displayed. 

Here again the display man’s 
ideas usually prevail, although the 
buyer’s opinion and desires are 
given consideration. 

Suppose, for example, that a 
corset window is being planned. 
The department carries several 
grades and a number of lines. 
Perhaps the buyer feels kindly to- 
ward the salesman for one line. 





A DISPLAY EVOLVED FOR BIGELOW CARPETS TO FIT MANUFACTURER’S SELLING PLAN 


than he does on newspaper space. 
Ostensibly the merchandise man 
allots window space to the various 
departments. Precedent and de- 
partment sales records are used 
largely as a basis for such allot- 
ments. 

The display work is usually 
planned for several weeks ahead. 
This is done in frequent confer- 
ences between the merchandise 
man and the display man, the lat- 
ter being influenced materially by 
the recommendations of the for- 
mer, 


He has been urged to push that 
line, and the house has sent a lot 


of display material. The buyer 
suggests a feature window on 
“Good Value” corsets and digs up 
the special material sent by the 
manufacturer, 

The display man looks at it, 
writhes and comments: “That 
corset may be all right, John, but 
you might as well send that junk 
down to the waste-paper baler. 
We are not running a three-ring 
circus in our windows. But don’t 
worry, old man, I’ll give you a 
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swell window that will sell corsets. 
You had better fix up a couple of 
these new ‘Princess’ models, a 
‘Queen Louise’ and a couple of 
‘Flappers—and I can slip in one 
of those ‘Good Values’!” 

It’s a poor rule that doesn’t 
work both ways. This one does 
occasionally—it might more fre- 
quently. 

The glove department is allotted 
a window. The display man goes 
to the buyer: “George,” he says, 
“you get a window next week. 
Why not make it a drive on Kay- 
ser gloves? Those people have 
sent us a fine layout for a window 
and a lot of good material to use. 


The fundamental point that the 
foregoing facts establish is th. 
status of the display man as an 
aid or a stumbling block in co- 
operative selling effort. 


WHAT IS GOOD DISPLAY MATERIA! 


His viewpoint of what consti 
tutes good display material ani 
service follows: 

Each line of merchandise has it: 
own peculiar display problen 


which must be analyzed and con- 
sidered carefully from every angl: 
to insure any degree of success i: 
a display campaign. 

For that reason it is imposcibl 
to lay down any rule-of-thum! 


A GOSSARD CORSET DISPLAY ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE WINDOW-DISPLAY MAN’S IDEAS 


I have saved it for just this op- 
portunity.” 

Perhaps George would rather 
not confine the display to one line, 
but he yields to the convenience 
of the occasion and the display 
man’s opinion. The Kayser glove 
display goes in either as an ex- 
clusive showing or as the main 
feature of a unit display. 

The moral of this object-lesson 
is that the “Good Value” corset 
people went fishing in strange 
waters without a guide and had 
the proverbial amateur fisherman's 
luck. The glove concern was 
equipped with a knowledge of the 
game and the right kind of bait. 


methods for general use except as 
to certain fundamental standards. 
The first, best and safest thing 
for the advertiser to do in’ plan- 
ning a display campaign is to con- 
sult a practical display man. 
With all due respect to the 
genius of the advertising manager, 
his viewpoint is usually a detri- 
ment rather than a help in crea- 
ting displays or display material. 
The problem is different from the 
one he is accustomed to deal with. 
It is this viewpoint or lack of the 
dealer’s viewpoint that gets many 
manufacturers started on the 
wrong angle of the display prob- 
(Continued on page 59) 
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HE AYER & Son ADVERTISEMENT 
(Concluded) 
ags which gave us sympathy and 
understanding for our featheted 
‘riends. 

Nature has not only lavished 

r beauties on this Grande Dame 

; States, but has blessed her with 

soil astonishingly fertile. © 

From her great tobacco crops 
he sends out sweet solace to the 
nen of the world. The very 

niality and good-fellowship of 
i.entucky seem to go into her to- 

cco, and is thence transmitted 

pipe to its smokers. So im- 

rtant and valuable is this crop 
that it has been the basis of war 
hetween growers and buyers which 

suld furnish material for a shelf 
romance, 

Next in the order of her prod- 
ucts come sweet corn and hemp, 
followed by practically every other 
grain, vegetable and fruit known 

» the writers of the Census Re- 
ports. 

Webster might have given Ken- 
tucky as a definition of “plenty’— 
plenty of good people, good cli- 
mate, good scenery, good land, 
good stock and good “eats.” 

But, if Kentuckians do not 
think it will take too much from 
their enjoyment cf life to devote 
a little more attention to the ex- 
tension of their opportunities they 
can have plenty more. 

We can make our point best 
by citing the case of the Mam- 
moth Cave. Time was when this 
great natural wonder was a fa- 
mous visiting spot for travelers 
from everywhere. We had all 
read about it in the Fourth 
Reader, and in those salad days 
made it one of our ambitions to 
explore its mystic depths. Lots 
of us went there on our honey- 
moons, vacations and anniver- 
saries. 

But now most of us are going 
somewhere else. Why? Simply 
because other resorts and places 
of interest have been made bet- 
ter known and more attractive to 
us. How? Through advertising! 

Sad to admit, it’s a fickle, for- 
getful old world we are living in. 
The lover who goes away is all 
too often replaced by the one who 
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| stays on the job. The fine old 
house from which we used to buy 
through heredity and habit is for- 
saken for the fresh new house 
which keeps on keeping before us 
| with its advertising. 

This is the age of the mega- 

| phone — ADVERTISING — and 
Kentucky needs more of it. 
| Think what a chance she has. 
Plenty of raw products to manu- 
facture and plenty of oppor- 
tunity to manufacture almost any- 
thing. 

Louisville’s location is what 
| Kaiser Bill would call strategic. 
| It is known as “The Gateway 
| City to the South.” It is really 
| a much wider gateway. Its trade 

channels could as easily flow 
| North, East and West. 

Louisville’s present manufactur- 
ers (and there are many of them) 

| should do more advertising, and 
more manufacturing should be 
done in Louisville and Kentucky 
at large. 

The location is ideal. It but 
remains for men of courage and 
ideas to produce something the 
people want and advertise it into 
national sale. 

Those present Kentucky manu- 

| facturers who seek to extend 
| their territory nationally are in- 
| vited to enlist the services of the 
| undersigned, national advertising 
agency which, while located in 
Philadelphia, does business with 
St. Louis, Denver and Boston ad- 
| vertisers as successfully as with 
those in its own home town. 

We have helped and are help- 
ing Kentucky schools to proclaim 
their advantages—among others 
the Kentucky Military Institute, 
an old and well-known school for 

| boys with the unique feature of 
a winter home in Florida which 
makes possible a whole. school 
year outdoors. The Kentucky 
College for Women, a highly es- 
teemed institution of Danville, is 
also numbered among our clients, 
and there are other schoo!s in 
this State which could use our 
service to their profit. 

N. W. AYER & SON 

PHILADELPHIA 
York 


3oston Chicago 


| New 
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Kansas City’s Front 
Doors 


There are 85,000 of them, as nearly as anyone can estimate. 


To deliver your message to these 85,000 front doors and 
to have them swing open and admit it into 85,000 homes, 
representing a buying population of 400,000 people, is the 
only thorough way to address Kansas City. 


How well you can accomplish this through The Star you 
may judge from the fact that The Star’s circulation in 
“greater” Kansas City alone exceeds 100,000 copies every 
morning and 100,000 every evening. 


Just consider --- 


100,000 papers twice a day to 85,000 front doors. One 
paper to each door and two or three papers to a great 
many of them. 


THE KANSAS CITY STAR 


Average paid circulation during July, exchanges and unpaid 
copies deducted 
MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


202,736 208,777 199,263 
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lem at the beginning. They view 
the dealer’s window as an oppor- 
tunity to get publicity for them- 
selves or their trade-mark, and 
they build on that premise, 

The dealer doesn't see it that 
way at all. He isn’t one bit in- 
terested in exploiting the Jones 
Manufacturing Company or Jones’ 
trade-mark, whatever it may be. 
Moreover, he is likely to resent 
Jones’ efforts to put over anything 
of that sort—if the latter tries it. 

But, here is a distinction that 
is mighty important. The dealer 
is interested in Jones’ merchan- 
dise, providing he is handling it, 
and he will welcome suggestions 
to increase sales. He wants sug- 
gestions, however, that deal di- 
rectly with the merchandise. 

He will feature the merchandise 
1 he can see good selling reasons 
for doing so, but the mere fact 
that it is nationally advertised 
doesn’t appeal to him very forcibly 
as a selling argument. It isn’t that 
the dealer either depreciates or 
deprecates the force of consumer 
advertising. Undoubtedly one of 
the reasons why he carries it in 
stock is because there is a demand 


ior it. He may be willing to sup- 
ply that demand without being 
personally sold on the merchan- 
dise as to its value or procfit-earn- 
ing capacity. 


WINDOWS TO LIVEN SLOW-SELLING 
LINES 


In fact, when the issue of push- 
ing advertised goods is raised on 
the advertising angle alone, the 
dealer is often inclined to let the 
advertised merchandise take care 
of itself and push something that 
doesn’t sell so readily. 

The display man reflects this 
attitude of the dealer. The func- 

tion of the window is to sell goods. 
The display man’s problem is to 

select merchandise that will inter- 
est the public, give it a harmonious 
setting and otherwise develop its 
trongest selling appeal. 

There are certain standards of 
practice in display work that many 
manufacturers seem to ignore in 
preparing their display material. 

They use too much and too bril- 
liant color and no consideration 
for color harmony with the mer- 
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chandise. Half of any window’s 
appeal is in its color combination 
and harmony. The display man 
usually confines his work to two 
prevailing colors. 

There is too much effort to 
make the name of manufacturer 
or the trade-mark dominate the 
display. The merchandise should 
dominate. Its origin is of minor 
importance, but will be featured 
incidentally if of value as a selling 
argument. 

The kind of merchant whose 
windows are worth having will not 
use materials that will make his 
windows look like an Italian sun- 
set, with the manufacturer’s name 
spread-eagled across the whole 
setting. 


ASSET OF LOCAL KNOWLEDGE 


A display man would handle the 
problem of creating display ideas 
for dealers’ use by first analyzing 
his market. He would know or 
find out whether the line of mer- 
chandise was one that appealed to 
the dealer as being profitable to 
push. Some lines naturally get in 
the limelight on account of style 
or some other human appeal. If 
a line lacks this kind of character 
something may be done to lend an 
element of human interest to it. 
Build on a seJling thought. 

Examples of this may be seen 
in the educational displays of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum which have 
been very successful. 

Some concerns have secured a 
big volume of window space by 
hooking the display idea up to a 
general sales plan, such as the 
Onyx Hosiery Week. 

Whatever the method of ap- 
proach may be in selling the dealer 
on display co-operation here is an 
impor:ant thing to remember. 
The display man is more inter- 
ested in a selling thought and a 
display plan to carry it out than 
he would be in a ton of miscel- 
laneous display materials. Good 
material will be acceptable, but it 
should have a definite utility in a 
display plan or be of such a nature 
that it can be used in any display 
without violating all the rules of 
harmony. 

Manufacturers could indeed get 
much display co-operation by the 
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simple method of furnishing the 
display man with photographs or 
printed reproductions of effective 
displays, accompanied by an illus- 
tration of the fixture setting with- 
out merchandise and a brief. de- 
scription of the display ae. 

Display material is not essential, 
but if of the right type may add 
to the effectiveness of the display. 

Display men are willing to go 
to some trouble to carry out a 
good display idea, and if the plan 
is good, but the material unsuit- 
able, they will discard the latter 
and furnish their own accessories 
anyway. 

On the other hand, good display 
material isn’t necessarily expensive 
material. Some manufacturers 
spend too much money on display 
matter, considering the length of 
time it is used; the same or better 
selling value could often be ob- 
tained at a lower cost. 

This applies to expensive cut- 
outs and other large display effects, 
which are also often unavailable 
because of size or too much color. 


APPROPRIATE HELPS 


Panels are the most practical 
type of printed display from the 
display man’s standpoint. These 
can be used in a unit trim if it is 
not considered desirable to devote 
a whole window to one line. 

Showcards should be hand-let- 
tered or reproductions of hand- 
lettering. Street-car cards are not 
applicable to windows for three 
reasons. They are the wrong 
shape. Display men prefer the 
upright, oblong card. They are 
too highly colored or the colors 
usually do not harmonize with the 
display. The copy is too general. 

The best type of window card 
is one that drives home a selling 
point about the merchandise. 

For example, if a reinforced 
heel is a strong feature of Phoenix 
hosiery the window card should 
say that instead of some plati- 
tude like “The Hose for Smart 
Women.” 

The color of show-cards should 
not stray far from white, the color 
of the lettering being optional. 

An illustration of the merchan- 
dise is not as a rule desirable in 
cut-outs and panels because the 
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merchandise itself is the featur: 
of the display. Poster effects that 
tie up with the use of the mer- 
chandise in some way are the most 
effective. Printed matter to paste 
on the windows, although used bv 
some small dealers, is not wanted 
by big stores. 

The policy of many manufac- 
turers in shipping display matter 
is detrimental to their interests 
It should be shipped direct to th: 
display man, and accompanied b: 
a letter containing suggestions an 
directions for using the materia! 

The letter might well be writte: 
first and the display material sent 
only on request, because if th 
display man is not sold on the 
idea the material is likely to bh 
was‘ed. It is worth while to de 
termine that in advance. Much 
of the material that is, shipped 
with orders never reaches the dis- 
play man. 


THE SMALL DEALER'S PROBLEM 


The owners of small specialty 
stores in various lines such as 
clothing, men’s furnishings, shoes, 
drugs, groceries, hardware, etc., 
are waking up very fast to the 
selling value of their window 
space. They are studying the 
ethics and practice of display men 
in the large stores. In many cases 
they are employing regular display 
men in an advisory capacity or on 
a part-time basis. Or, they en- 
courage one of their clerks to de- 
velop as a display man. 

This all tends to standardization 
of fundamental display methods, 
so that manufacturers will find it 
increasingly difficult to get display 
co-operation in any quarter unless 
they study this problem more care- 
fully and base their efforts on the 
retailers viewpoint of good mer- 
chandising. 

Mr. Manufacturer, get acquaint- 
ed with Mr. Display Man. You 
will find it worth while to study 
his point of view. You and he 
have a common interest in one 
very important phase of sales pro- 
motion—the store display of mer- 
chandise. 

The display man is, in fact, your 
logical point of contact in secur- 
ing a place in the sun of the 
dealer’s windows. 
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The reading matter in 


The Gentlewoman 


for its 


Two Million Subscribers 


is collected and prepared with an eye to the desires 
of the woman in the small town and on the farm, 
where times are good and money plentiful. 





That we have been successful is proven by the 
number of subscriptions received. 


2,000,000 Paid Subscriptions 


Each subscriber knew what she was getting before 
signing the subscription blank. 


The result of our success is reflected in the returns 
received by the Advertisers who used the columns 
of THE GENTLEWOMAN the past season. They 
are renewing the contracts in larger numbers than 
ever, giving promise of one of the best seasons in 
our history. 


We prove our circulation—TWO MILLION PAID 
IN ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. Our records 
are open to the inspection of any advertiser or ad- 
vertising agent. 

Investigation is invited as to the class of our circu- 
lation and territory covered. 


W. J. THOMPSON CO., Inc., Publishers 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE KENNEDY-HUTTON COMPANY, 
Advertising Managers 
7084 Metropolitan Bldg. 1004-5 Marquette Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 
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“THE GEORGIAN AND SUNDAY AMERICAN welcome - 
the frequent reports of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 


This for TWO reasons :— 


FIRST—BEING IDENTIFIED WITH THE A, B. C. 
GIVES PRESTIGE TO US—TO ANY NEWSPAPER. IT 
Is A SAFETY VALVE—A VOUCHER—A BLUE RIBBON 
MARK OF INTEGRITY. 


SECOND—EVERY SUCCEEDING REPORT DEVELOPS 
THE GRATIFYING TRUTH THAT THE NET PAID CIR- 
CULATION FIGURES OF THE DAILY GEORGIAN AND 
HEARST’S SUNDAY AMERICAN STEADILY INCREASE. 


For example—our figures for the second quarter show:— 


DAILY GEORGIAN. . . 52,613 


7,218 More Circulation Than Second Paper 
16,006 More Circulation Than Third Paper 


SUNDAY AMERICAN . 83,838 


31,359 More Circulation Than Second Paper 
48,228 More Circulation Than Third Paper 
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ATLANTA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPERS, 


BENJAMIN AND KENTNOR CO., Foreign Representative, 
225 Fifth Ave., New York. People’s Gas Bidg.. Chicago. 
Member A. B. C. 
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War-time Advertising to Safe- 
guard After-the-war Market 


Conditions in Canada Pictured by a Manufacturer on the Ground 


An Authorized Interview by Cameron McPherson With 


Col. W. K. McNaught, President, 


Of the American Watch Case Compary, of Toronto, Ltd. 


NE would hardly pick watch 
cases as being a likely prod- 
uct to advertise in a nation at 
Yet the first anniversary of 
the war not only finds the Ameri- 
n Watch Case Company, of To- 
nto, Ltd., busily at work urging 
‘anadians to insist on having 
vatch movements cased in cases 
{ its manufacture, but the presi- 
dent of the company has declared 
) a representative of PRINTERS’ 
sk that it gives evidence of being 
he most successful campaign his 
mpany has ever waged! 
His reasons for thinking so 


will be of interest to advertisers 
who are “on the fence” as to what 
policy to adopt in regard to Can- 


ada. They are none the less in- 
teresting because Colonel Mc- 
Naught is a member of several 
provincial and federal commis- 
sions, and heads a board of direc- 
tors which is largely American in 
its personnel. 


GETTING THE FACTS STRAIGHT 
ABOUT CANADA 


When it was explained to Co- 
lonel McNaught that Printers’ 
INK was anxious to get a true 
reflection of conditions in Canada 
for the guidance of its readers, 
and had sent a representative there 
for that purpose, he very frankly 
said that the business outlook at 
the moment was far from bright. 
He admitted that his business was 
at a practical standstill. He did 
not try to draw upon his reserve 
of imagination and _ optimism. 
“Business here,” he declared, “is 
still far from normal,” and as 
though to explain the reason, a 
khaki-clad trooper was shown in, 
bearing an order from headquar- 
ters summoning the colonel to in- 
spect an armored-car_ division 
about to entrain for Quebec. On 


the walls -were photographs of 
6 


various batteries which Colonel 
McNaught had helped organize. 
On his desk was a letter from 
Ottawa commissioning his son a 
second lieutenant, and ordering 
him to Niagara. Upstairs a big 
factory—the largest factory for 
the manufacture of watch cases 
in the British Empire—was busily 
at work turning out munitions of 
war. 

“But though the country is at 
war, it is by no means war- 
stricken, as so many of our good 
friends in the ‘States’ seem to 
think. I have just returned from 
an extended trip through your 
Eastern States. I have talked with 
some of your largest manufactur- 
ers and business men, and it is 
exasperating to hear them talk of 
Canadian conditions. It would 
seem most of them depend on 
sensational newspaper reports, or 
at any rate make no serious efforts 
to get the facts straight. The 
whole situation in a nutshell is 
that conditions here as a general 
rule are no worse than they are 
in New England—I don’t know 
enough about other sections of the 
country to talk safely. Compared 
with what conditions were here at 
the outbreak of the war, you 
might safely say that the country 
is rapidly getting on its feet. 


CATCHES COMPETITORS NAPPING 


“Canada is a young nation, with 
all the recuperative power of 
youth. As soon as the first shock 
spent itself business began to pick 
up. By the time the war is over, 
buying will be super-normal; that 
is, so far as the necessities are 
concerned. Those are the days 
that we are planning for now. 
Ever since the war began this 
company has been pounding away 
in the newspapers of the Domin- 
ion, educating the people and 
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urging them to buy our watch 
cases. We are not doing this ad- 
vertising for the mere satisfaction 
of seeing our name in print; nor 
are we doing it to help out the 
newspapers. We are doing it be- 
cause we believe it good business. 
Our object can be gained with 
less advertising effort when the 
papers are less congested with ad- 
vertising and when competitors 
are under cover waiting for the 
storm to pass. More people read 
the papers these days; more peo- 
ple will remember what we say. 

“A few weeks before the war 
broke out I signed the contracts 
for this campaign, a continuation of 
our five years’ effort to popularize 
our watch cases in Canada. It 
was done more in keeping with 
our general policy of putting back 
a certain percentage of our sales 
in advertising, a policy which some 
of our directors, as for example 
Mr. Hulburd, of the Elgin Na- 
tional Watch Company, of Chi- 
cago, have found to be profitable. 

“When the bottom fell out of 
business after the declaration of 
war, I was urged to cancel these 
contracts. The air was full of 
rumors, nobody knew what might 
happen next, but I determined to 
stand by the ship. I believe with 
Printers’ INK that the time to 
advertise is when you need it 
most, and I knew that in the years 
of strife and hardship to come. 
we would surely ‘need it most.’ 


BUILDING FOR BETTER DAYS 


“With a year to think it over I 
am of the same opinion, and would 
not stop advertising on any con- 
sideration short of lack of money. 
Even then I would borrow it 
somewhere. What we are doing 
in a business way, is what the 
Germans have been doing in a 
military way for the past forty 
years—getting ready for ‘the day.’ 
Our day will come when the war 
is over, and the pendulum swings 
back. Then the thousands of 
thousands of people who have put 
off buying watches during the war 
stringency, will beat a moss-cov- 
ered path to the jewelers. Busi- 
ness in watches will be rushing, 
and thanks to our advertising 
consistency and faith the great 
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majority of these watches will ‘Le 


in our cases! 


“They are going to buy ot 
watch cases for two reasons. Fi: 
because our steady advertisi 
has won their good will duri: 
the long period that they we 
making up their minds as to wh 
kind of a watch they would ‘bi 
when the war is over’ and secon: 
because the dealer will have ox 
cases on hand in the largest va: 
ety of styles. We have found tl 
one of the most noticeable effect 
of our advertising is on the tra: 
Since the war began the deale: 
have been buying very shrewd 
and cautiously. The way we ha 
gone after business through ad 
vertising has impressed them, an 
knowing the result of continuou 
advertising themselves, they bu 
right. It is too serious a matt 
to experiment with anything bu 
sure sellers in the retail jewelry 
business these days.” 
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CANADA” IDEA BECOMING 


MORE STABLE 


“MADE IN 


Noticing on the wall of Colonel 


McNaught’s office a “Made-in- 
Canada” sign, evidently used at 
the Canadian National Exposition 
in Toronto, the writer asked about 
the effect that this agitation was 
having on his sales. Colonel Mc- 
Naught explained as_ follows: 
“The first ‘Made-in-Canada’ cam- 
paign was a failure because it was 
conducted largely for political pur- 
poses at the time of the last elec- 
tion, when reciprocity with your 
country was ana issue. It was 
what might be called a ‘paper’ 
campaign. The present effort, 
however, is more serious and more 
far-reaching, in that its prime ob- 
ject is to keep Canadian labor 
employed. It has been taken up 
by the Daughters of the British 
Empire, by the labor unions and 
other national bodies, and while 
the average Canadian will always 
buy to his personal advantage, 
still, other things being equal, the 
Canadian-made product is usually 
taken home. 

“This slogan has had its critics. 
It has been condemned as leaving 
a bad taste in the mouths of our 
friends south of the border, but 
with the problem on our hands of 
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providing work for the unem- 
ployed of a _ nation suddenly 


plunged into war, it was a very 
opportune measure, though one 
vhich we would not otherwise 
lave adopted.” 


OT AIMED AT AMERICAN CAPITAL 


Remembering several American 
manufacturers who had _ spoken 
rather feelingly of this “Made-in- 
Canada” movement, I asked Co- 
lonel McNaught if it did not tend 
to develop a lasting sentiment in 
javor of Canadian goods as com- 
pared with those brought over 
from the “States.” “It may,” re- 
plied the colonel, “but this ob- 
stacle is one which can be very 
easily overcome by a manufacturer 
establishing a Canadian manufac- 
turing or distributing plant. This 
is the plan followed by most ad- 
vertisers. As a general rule I 
should say that a product which 
has been advertised in American 
magazines which circulate in Can- 
ada, and sold with the imprint of 
a Canadian distributing house or 
branch, would not be affected.” 

Speaking as a manufacturer 
Colonel McNaught declared that 
the present was a good time for 
manufacturers of necessities, such 
as are used by those employed in 
making war munitions, and by the 
farmers, to win the Canadian 
market. 

“Good crops will provide the 
farmer with money, and he will 
buy as usual those things which 
he must have,” said the colonel. 
“Nor is the working man nearly 
so bad off as is generally supposed. 
There are many Canadians who 
would be surprised to know that 
outside of a few big cities, there 
is comparatively no unemploy- 
ment. Last fall I served on a 
provincial commission to suggest 
ways and means of coping with 
the problem of unemployment in 
Ontario, and we were agreeably 
surprised to find that most of the 
smaller cities and towns wrote us 
that they were more than able to 
care for their own unemployed 
because of civic work, and many 
offered to use men from less for- 
tunate cities. To-day, with al- 
most 150,000 men under arms, the 
condition is*even less acute. The 


truth of this is proved by a recent 
report showing that more electric 
current had been consumed in this 
section of the country this year 
than last. This does not look as 
if any factories are standing idle.” 


CANADIANS CAUTIOUS IN SPENDING 


It was suggested that while it 
was true the factories might be 
busy—it is pretty generally known 
that Canada has had the cream of 
the war orders—possibly the great 
middle class, which most adver- 
tisers lean on, are not so fortu- 
nately situated. Colonel Mc- 
Naught denied this. “That is a 
very natural deduction,” he re- 
plied, ‘and one which occurred to 
us soon after the war broke out. A 
number of Toronto business men 
organized a _ holding company, 
which I had the honor to propose, 
and issued bonds for $200,000, at 
six per cent. Our plan was to 
re-loan this money to the destitute 
of the middle classes at an ad- 
vance of six per cent or 12 per 
cent a year; our security being on 
a man’s character. We figured 
that the interest would about pay 
expenses of managing the organi- 
zation, and a little over to cover 
bad debts. At the time we thought 
that $200,000 would be only a drop 
in the bucket, and before the first 
bond issue was subscribed for we 
began laying plans for another 
$200,000 loan. Imagine our sur- 
prise when up to date we have 
only received applications for 
$35,000 out of the $200,000! That 
doesn’t look like a starving mid- 
dle class, does it?” 

In view of these facts it is per- 
haps less surprising than it seems 
that the American Watch Case 
Company, of Toronto, should in- 
vest its money in consumer adver- 
tising, even though these consum- 
ers were thought to be doing 
anything else than buying watches. 
It does not always follow that 
because things are quiet to-day, 
they are going to stay quiet. For 
every action we are told there 
must be a reaction, and evidently 
Colonel McNaught and the other 
advertisers who are playing Can- 
ada to win appreciate that busi- 
ness as well as military battles are 
won years before they are fought. 





Arguments That Make Dealers 
Co-operate 


Use of Helps and Other Advertising Material Often Assured by Giving 
Dealers Clue to Local Conditions 


By Charles 


THE telling argument to use on 
a customer is the one that 
throws light on his vexing prob- 
lem. 

“A fair proportion of our busi- 
ness lies in small towns,” said the 
sales manager of a toilet-goods 
house the other day. “You ap- 
preciate the struggle some of the 
small-town druggists are having, 
not only against the mail-order 
houses, but against the stores in 
the larger towns, which the resi- 
dents and farmers in the surround- 
ing territory can now reach with 
their automobiles or by the trolley- 
cars. People like to go where they 
can see the greatest variety and 
get the lowest prices. The changes 
have come so fast that in most 
small towns the dealers have not 
adjusted themselves to changed 
conditions. 

“Another thing that has not been 
an unmixed blessing to the small- 
town storekeeper, or that he has 
not yet learned to turn to ad- 
vantage, is the telephone. He 
misses a good many of what we 
call second-package sales because 
of the habit women have of order- 
ing things from the drug store by 
telephone. Usually telephones are 
unlimited in small towns and rural 
districts. The women sit down to 
them and ‘visit’ with their neigh- 
bors and do their necessary shop- 
ping over them. It’s a conveni- 
ence, but it keeps the woman from 
the store. It does not give the 
dealer any chance to talk to her 
and show new goods. 

“For the last year or two our 
salesmen have made a great point 
of showing the dealers that our 
whole co-operative service is 
directed to bringing the woman 
to their counters. Our national 
advertising in the women’s maga- 
zines sends them there, our win- 
dow and store displays draw peo- 
ple inside and provoke talk and 


H. Willard 


all of the samples go out from 
there. Furthermore, we pointed 
out that changed conditions should 
be met by changed methods of 
merchandising, and that new lines 
should be brought to the attention 
of the women through advertising 
in their local newspaper, by which 
means they might be induced to 
visit the stores. If this proved ei- 
fective, and it would almost always 
do so, if persisted in intelligently, 
then the new interest would justify 
them in improving their stocks. 
Our electrotypes and those of 
other advertisers were at the dis- 
posal of the dealers. 

“These arguments, all old except 
for the new local twist, bore fruit 
with many small-town dealers. 
We have steadily increased our 
sales and we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that many of our 
small-town customers are getting 
over their panic into which the 
changed conditions brought- about 
by the trolley, automobile, tele- 
phone and parcels post had thrown 
them, and are beginning to fight 
for their old share of trade.” 


LOCAL TWIST TO SOLICITATION 


It is hardly necessary to point 
out that the manufacturer derived 
whatever benefit he did from this 
changed attitude of the dealers 
wholly in consequence of this twist 
in his sales solicitation. He offered 
no extra dealer-helps and spent 
no more money on this special 
class of dealers than he had been 
spending on any others. He 
merely put his finger on one sore 
spot in the local situation, and 
suggested a partial remedy that 
was within easy reach of the 
dealer. And the dealer saw it 
when he would not have seen any- 
thing at all in a general statement 
about the advertising bringing 
people to the store. It took the 
analysis of the shopping by tele- 
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E are often asked if we specialize in 
V \ hotel and resort advertising. We do not. 
Our business covers the-whole range of 
advertising and selling. ee 
We do, however, place an exceptionally large 
amount of hotel advertising. 
The manager of our Resort Department i is 


JOHN W. EAGLESON 


who for-fifteen years has been a recognized author- 
ity in this field. 

In the past few seasons, Mr. Fagicun: has per- 
sonally directed the advertising of over Eighty 
important hotels, resorts and communities, repre- 
senting an expenditure of nearly Half a Million 
Dollars ($500,000). 

If you have hotel; resort or railway advertising 
to place, you should consult him. — 

As to other branches of our business and the 
unusual facilities we have to offer, we are out- 
lining them briefly in a series of advertisements in 
“Printers’ Ink’’. 

If you want direct details, write to us, or call 
and meet us personally. 


W. F. Payson E. R. Marvin 

John Curtiss Charles de Rham, Jr. 
John W. Eagleson Harry M. Graves 
Charles H. Dunster Kenneth MacIntyre 


ATLAS 


ADVERTISING AGENCY 


450 Fourth. Aveiine,’ New York 
- Telephone 7206°Madison Square s. 
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‘PUNCH’ 


| a moral. 
| case, because confined to one city. 


is read by more individ- 
uals than read each 
individual copy of any 
other publication in the 
World. 

This was the remark 
made to me by one of the 


most famous World-wide 


advertisers not long ago, 
an advertiser who _ uses 


full pages in “Punch,”. 


and many of them. 

Read this over again 
carefully, and get the full 
significance of the re- 
mark. 

But advertisers are 
charged for Net Sale 
only. 


ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager, “PUNCH” 


10 Bouverie Street —— 
London, E. C., England 
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phone to visualize it in his own 
store. 

It’s a very good thing for the 
advertising manager, the man who 
is responsible for the creation and 
success of a lot of the dealer-co- 
operation literature and material 
to get out into the territory as 
much as he can. Experience has 
frequently shown that the same 


| sort of material will not do duty 
| in every part of the territory. 


The instance just narrated 
shows that often the material may 
be all right, but that it requires 


| a different kind of argument to 


sell it to the dealer in one locality 
from what it does to get the co- 
operation of the dealer in another 
section. 


HELPING TO COMBAT RUINOUS 
COMPETITION 


Another house, also in the drug 
line, had an experience a year or 
two ago that fits right in with this 
other and points the same kind of 
It was a less serious 


The city was a small one, but 
something of a jobbing centre. It 
had a number of drug. stores 
which had been doing a good city 
and sectional business until a few 
years before, when a lively out- 
sider had come in, taken over a 
random department and made a 
success of it. One of his methods 
was to operate his drug depart- 
ment at a calculated loss, as a 
part of his advertising policy. 
The independent druggists had 
struggled against the ruinous 
price-cutting competition, but had 
almost given up the fight. They 
ended by keeping nothing in stock 
but what was called for and re- 
fusing to make an effort in the 
direction of competition, 

It made the sales manager of 
the drug-specialty house peevish 
every time he looked at the sales 
chart and saw the black pin in this 
spot. He knew the special con- 
ditions there. He was not selling 
the department store, because he 
did not want his goods cut. And 
the independent druggists would 
not stock in quantity, or make any 
effort to move them. The sales 
manager thought hard on the sub- 
ject and then wrote his salesman 
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in the territory to this general 
effect: 

“When you make the town next 
time don’t talk sales to those peo- 
ple. Talk advertising and local 
co-operation. I think the trouble 
with these people is that they are 
sore and sullen. They think the 
public has gone back on them and 
they’ve ‘laid down’ on the job. 
You can’t crowd them into buy- 
ing, because they will resent it. 
You've got to sympathize with 
them and wonder if there isn’t 
some way out. You're in a better 
position to discover the way be- 
ause the house has not been sell- 
ing the department store, or trying 
io sell it. Of course, the only 
possible way out is to get up and 
do something—‘slick’ up their 
windows and stores, dust off the 
tock, clean out the ‘stickers,’ start 
something new, invite the people 
in instead of shooing them away. 
\ good thing to start with, of 
course, would be our line.” More 
special directions followed. 

The prescription worked like a 
charm with at least two or three 
of the druggists. Either the com- 


mon sense of the advice appealed, 
or they were sick of inaction, or 
else it may have been the breezy 


sympathy from without _ that 
soothed their vanity, but at any 
rate they stood up in a new way 
to take their licking, and found 
out that it did not hurt so bad as 
they thought it would. They gave 
the manufacturer the local co- 
operation he wanted and _ they 
pulled with other manufacturers. 

Some results followed. They 
were not large, but the druggists 
saw that the tide had turned and 
they knew now what made it. 


were. 

And, naturally, the 
manufacturer got his share. And, 
again, as in the instance first re- 


cited, it was no fundamental | 
change in dealer-help or other | 
advertising material that did it, | 


but merely a slight shift in tactics 
counselled by a study of local con- 
ditions, 

Of course, the manufacturers 
who are paying as close attention 
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Millions in Poultry 


Considered in an all-around sense, 
Missouri is the most wonderful State in 
the Union. For instance, it is the only 
commonwealth which has two great Re- 
gional Reserve banks within its borders 
—and added to its great commercial 
prowess is the fact that during the 
average year it produces a new farm 


| wealth valued at $500,000,000—and one- 
| tenth of this sum comes from Poultry. 


For years Missouri has stood at the 
head in Poultry production, and it was 
therefore fitting that a Missouri hen 
should have carried off first honors in 
last year’s World Egg Laying Contest. 
In the space of six short years, the Mis- 
souri hen could pay for digging the 
Panama Canal—the greatest engineering 
feat in history. Or in twelve months 
she could build over 16,000 miles of 


n N | rock roads at a cost of $3,000 per mile. 
They have continued to profit by | 


the knowledge and have become | 
better merchants than they ever | 


Think of the train 
Home Furnaces, Pianos, Victrolas, 
Washing Machines, Kitchen Cabinets, 
Furniture, Dry Goods, Clothing, Shoes, 
Steel Ranges and a hundred other 
wholesome necessities which the farm- 
er wives of Missouri can buy during 
the average year with the $50,000,000 
of “pin money” which they derive 
from Chickens, Turkeys, Geese and 
Ducks? If you want these thrifty 
Missouri farm women to read your 
copy, put it in The Missouri Farmer. 
It’s their home farm paper and the 

cial organ of the “Missouri Home 
Makers”—the only organization of farm 
women in the State. 


THE "MISSOURI FARMER 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


loads of Farm 











as this to trade conditions do not 
need the warning that a magazine 
advertising man gives. 

“It would be amusing if it were 
not heart-breaking,” he said, “to 
hear some dealers tell you about 
dealer-helps that don’t help, of 
counter samples sent to dealers 
whose trade is largely telephone 
trade, of lantern slides sent with- 
out request where the moving- 
picture shows will not use them, 
of circulars and mail matter sent 
where there is purely a counter 
trade. I grant you that in many 
cases the critical dealer is himself 
the one at fault, but he could be 
educated upon something less ex- 
pensive than the material he gets.” 

The education is proceeding, 
and, all things considered, not so 
slowly. A few years ago, only 
the most progressive advertisers 
thought of studying local trade 
conditions. *~To-day many adver- 
tisers make it an important part 
of the work of the sales staff. It 
has become a recognized part of 
advertising agency work. A num- 
ber of the magazines have con- 
ducted and are conducting increas- 
ingly minute investigations in the 
interest of their advertising de- 
partments. And more significant 
than all, perhaps, because of their 
number and position in relation to 
their communities, the local news- 
papers are taking it’up. The re- 
sources at the disposition of the 
advertiser of to-day would have 
astonished the pioneers. He can 
accommodate his advertisements 
and also his sales arguments to 
local conditions in a way he could 
not possibly have done at any 
previous period. 


Explaining a Formidable Trade- 
mark 


The Central Steel Company, Massillon, 
O., has trade- marked its products under 
the name “Agathlon Steels,” with a 
pyramid as the symbol. In announcing 
the new name, and describing it as “a 
mark of merit,” the company explains: 
“ *Agathlon’ is a Greek word for qual- 
ity. Whatever is absolutely good is 
‘Agathlon.” The word ‘Agathlon’ is used 
in both a moral and physical sense, and 


denotes guality, honesty and moral 
principle.” 
The company has been using full 


pages in the trade papers in the iron 
and steel business to introduce the new 
name. 
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Imported Little Cigars Being 
Advertised 


By way of cashing in on the good will 
attaching to the name and package of 
its principal cigar brand, the Havana, 


Cuba, firm of Henry Clay and Bock 
& Co., Ltd., has put on the market a 
brand of little cigars, made in Cuba, 
called “Corona Coronitas.” The retail 


price is 35 cents per package of ten. 
Ihe package, in cardboard, is an exact 
miniature of the “La Corona” packing 
of the company’s large cigars. The 
goods are being advertised in the to- 
bacco-trade press. The introduction of 
a brand of imported little cigars, giving 
the Cuban factory a chance to work off 
its by-product in marketable form, has 
been contemplated off and on in cigar 
circles for years. Not long ago Henry 
Clay and Bock & ,Co., introduced “La 
Carolina Cherutos,” said to be the first 
imported cheroot, named for their “La 
Carolina” brand of large cigars. The 
cheroot retailed at 10 cents straight. 


Death of Jay H. Neff 


On August 4th ee the death of 
Jay H. Neff, head of the “Corn Belt 
Farm Dailies.” His home was in Kan 
sas City. At the time of his death he 
was president of the companies _publish- 
ing the Kansas City Drovers’ Tele ram 
and South Omaha (Neb.) Drovers’ Jour- 
nai-Stockman, and vice-president of the 
company publishing the National Live 
stock Reporter at East St. Louis, Ill. 
He went to Kansas City in 1881, first 
working on the Drovers’ Telegram at 
$12 a week. At the time of his death 
he was reputed to be one of the wealth- 
iest citizens of Kansas City. 


Grocery Company Features 
Mail-order Advertising 


“Mr. C. Pricelist— The Perfectly 
Square Man,” is the name given to a 
new trade-character created by the 
Saunders-Blackburn Grocery Company 
of Memphis, Tenn. This new figure is 
drawn with straight lines forming a 
square head and a square body. He ap 
pears in ali advertising and displays a 
postage stamp on his coat, suggesting 
to ens that they can order by 
mai 


Jas. A. Francis with “Crafts- 
man” 
James A. Francis, of the New York 
World, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Craftsman Magazine. 
He served for nearly 25 years in the 
various branches of the World’s busi- 
ness department, the last 12 years on the 
general advertising staff. 


Ross I. Schram, formerly a member 
of the staff of the Detroit Seu and 
recently assistant advertising manager of 
the Packard Motor Car Company, has 
resigned to become distributor for the 
Ford Motor Company of Canada at Ot- 


tawa, Ontario. 
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The Family’s Money 


HE Famity’s Monry”’—a new 
Department about Saving, Spending 
and Investing, is just one more bond be- 
tween the family and The American Mag- 
azine. This new Department began in the 
August issue; the response from readers 
has been tremendous and flattering. 
The American Magazine is edited to 
serve the most important interests in the 
well-established family. 
Because The American serves those 


interests well, its greatest strength lies in 
the family. 

Because it serves those interests 
consistently, its circulation is increas- 
ingly substantial and permanent; and 
shows a very large percentage of paid 
subscriptions. 


™N\merican 


Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Ler W. Maxwe:., Adv. Manager 


Editions now more than 470,000 
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Canada Is A Newspaper Country 


ANADA’S publishing development has been 
overwhelmingly in the direction of newspapers. 
The following table shows their distribution, and gives othe: 
particulars of significance: 
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Province Population No. of Dailies circulations a family 
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Thus it will be seen that every family in Canada receives on an aver- 
age at least one daily newspaper, and that one-third of the total number 
of families in the Dominion receives a second daily. A 10,000-line cam- 
paign in all the 15 dailies listed below, published in the larger cities 
of Canada—those of 50,000 and over—can be had for less than $8,000. 


Canada Repays Cultivation 


The dailies listed below are leading mediums in the cities where 
they are published. Write for rates and other particulars 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 

HALIFAX HERALD & MAIL.......... DIRGUS scr ecdss ssn. 2se0e50 DIRECT: ...05..,- 

























VANCOUVER PROVINCE......... LouIS KLEBAHN, iyehe H. De CLERQUE 
1 W. 34th’ Street Mallers Bullding 
EDMONTON BULLETIN ......... JOHN SULLIVAN, _...... A. R. KEATOR 
5th Avenue Bullding 601 Hartford * Bullding 
REGINA LEADER ................ Louis KLEBAHN, eed H. De CLERQUE 
1 W. 34th’ Street Mallers Bullding 
WINNIPEG TELEGRAM.......... VERREE & CONKLIN, ...... WALLIS & SON, 
225 Sth Avenue ist Nat. Bk. Bullding 
WINNIPEG FREE PRESS........ Louis KLEBAHN, isin H. De CLERQU 
1 W. 34th’ Street Mallers Fultding 
LONDON FREE PRESS........... ee! re ELMER WILSON 
171 Madison Avenue Tribune Bullding 
TORONTO TELEGRAM.......... VERREE & CONKLIN, paused VERREE & CONKLIN, 
5 Sth Avenue Steger Bullding 
TORONTO GLOBE .............. VERREE & CONKLIN, ...... VERREE & CONKLIN 
225 Sth Avenue Steger Bullding 
OTTAWA JOURNAL.............. La COSTE & MAXWELL...... La COSTE & MAXWELL 
45 W. 34th Street eo Bullding 
OTTAWA FREE PRESS. .......... CHAS. H. EDDY CO., ...... CHAS. EDDY CO., 
5th Avenue Bullding ad Gas Bullding 
MONTREAL LA PRESSE.......... THE W. J. MORTON CO....... THE W. J. MORTON CO., 
5th Avenue Bullding Tribune Bullding 
MONTREAL GAZETTE........... JOHN SULLIVAN, _...... H. De CLERQUE, 
. Avenue _— Mallers Bullding 
QUEBEC LE SOLEIL ............ GEO. B. DAVID, Inc, ...... GEO. B. DAVID, Ine., 
fi Madison is | Hartford Bullding 
ST. JOHN TELEGRAPH & TIMES F. r. NorTHRUP. ..F. R. NORTHRUP, 
225 Sth Avenue Association Bullding 
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Methods That Estab- 
lished Sale of Wilbur’s 
Chocolate Buds 


(Continued from page 8) 


a week to supervise this work and 


rill recruits, 
Her demonstrators were paid 


$10 a week as a minimum and a 
percentage on all sales above a: 


rtain total. The success of this 
jan may be judged by the fact 


that many demonstrators soon 


rned as much as $20 a week,— 
me more than that amount. 


Those who did not earn a total of 
S15 a week were soon dropped 


rom the list. 
Every demonstrator engaged in 


Philadelphia was _ thoroughly 


irilled in the factory, then tried 


cut in one of the stores there. 
Where possible local demonstra- 
tors were engaged in the various 
towns and cities worked. The 
hest of these were given charge 


of a small chain of towns. 

Of this particular confection 
there were 60 pieces to the pound. 
It was no unusual thing to sell 
at retail from 20 to 30 pounds in 
pound and half-pound packages 
at 60 cents a pound on giving out 
60 pieces to individuals, which cost 
the factory somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 35 cents. In fact 
one demonstrator’s record for a 
banner December was 42 pounds 
of chocolates for one pound of 
samples! 

These demonstrators, were, of 
course, moved from place to place 
as the special campaigns ended, 
but the best one generally was re- 
tained as a local representative, 
and some fine business women 
were developed in this way. 

Contrary to the usual custom 
these demonstrators were in- 
structed to give samples to em- 
ployees judiciously, and where the 
store allowed a discount to em- 
ployees they were given a corre- 
sponding discount on the choco- 


Philadelphia 
C We donot er 
The or 
Our service begi 
rate cutter failed ne <= 
=r "Ci Nantes eacal 
Well bring you selling power 
TheFLETCHER COMPANY 


Payee wr Service 
Selling | ounsel 
Advertising Printing 
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late. Many a strong “rooter” was 
thus developed. 

A demonstrator while she was 
in a store was expected, in addi- 
tion to producing direct results, 
to enthuse the buyer or manager 
of the department and the sales- 
people. 

She trained salespeople on the 
goods, taught them how to sell 
and how to display, also taught the 
principles of successful demon- 
stration. Sales above a certain 
figure by salespeople during the 
demonstration period were re- 
warded with premiums by- the 
manufacturer, with the store- 
keeper’s consent. 


SELLING CHURCH FAIRS AT WHOLE- 
SALE 


6. The other phase of demon- 
stration was the fair, festival sup- 
per or entertainment in school, 
church, lodge, club or neighbor- 
hood. Sometimes these events 
were organized by the special 
demonstrator, More often she 
learned of their approaching oc- 
currence and arranged for a 
demonstration. 

Her percentage of sales from 
demonstration was high. The 
goods were billed to the officials 
of the affair at wholesale rates. 
The retail profit was theirs. In 
each package was educational lit- 
erature and a list of the stores 
where the goods could be bought. 
The demonstrator did a lot of 
educational work during the even- 
ing. Often clubs were formed 
among boys and girls in attend- 
ance to sell the goods at their 
schools or in the offices where 
they were employed or in their 
neighborhoods, if this could be 
arranged without conflicting with 
the regular retail trade. 

Part of this preliminary work 
was done in the daytime; most 
of it was done in the evening. 
The affairs themselves almost al- 
ways were held in the evening. 
This left the demonstrator either 
the morning or afternoon of each 
day to secure agents in big fac- 
tories, shops, stores, office build- 
ings, clubs, etc. 

These women received $25 a 
week and a small percentage, also 
transportation. After the first 


‘self with the 


few weeks of experimentation the 
plan worked splendidly. 

7. The regular trip over the en- 
tire territory at stated intervals 
by the man in charge of all these 
activities was a very important 
feature of the success of the en- 
tire campaign. He got a line on 
the weak and strong spots, and 
the weak and strong individuals in 
the system. He ingratiated him- 
trade. He checked 
up everything concerning the 
campaign that was checkable, 

8. In a few instances, so few 
indeed, that they can only be con- 
sidered as incidental, a newspa- 
per would offer packages of the 
goods as prizes in some contest, 
or with yearly subscriptions. Right 
here was the basis of a successful 
method of exploitation, though 
it was never fully developed. If 
I remember correctly one news- 
paper gave out 600 pound packages 
and gave the confection some ad- 
vertising that would have cost 
at regular rates something like 
$150, in consideration of an ad- 
vertising contract and a special 
ten per cent discount on the 600 
pounds it bought. 


DISPLAYS IN THE COUNTRY 


9. One of the interesting fea- 
tures of the campaign was the 
painting of deadwalls, barns, 
fences, etc., in the rural sections 
on roads leading into the towns 
and cities. 

Many a good space was bought 
for a pound or two of chocolates, 
or a five-dollar bill. 

The painters received $2.50 a 


day. Paints and brushes, trans- 
portation and wagons, together 
with payment for space used, 


averaged about $12.50 a sign. In 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Maryland and Delaware we had 
hundreds of these signs, each 
good for a year at the cost of a 
trifle. The judicious “sampling” 
of the neighborhood when the 
signs were painted generally de- 
veloped some demand. These 
signs were not merely local. They 
were read by hundreds, in some 
cases thousands, of travelers along 
the roads from which they were 
visible. 
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whose ideas form the basis for many 
of the largest national advertising 
campaigns, is now in charge of our 
Creative Department. His experience 
with Calkins & Holden, The George 
Batten Company, and the Mahin 
Advertising Company, makes his 
counsel, help and recommendations 
of the very highest value to our clients. 


CAdvertising /Mustrations 


MONROE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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FALL LISTS 
Gazette Times 


Morning and Sunday— 


Chronicle Telegraph 


Evening except Sunday 


They are the TWO BIG_ NEWS. 
PAPERS in a metropolitan district of 
1,042,855 people. 


FLAT 
COMBINATION RATE 22%.c PER 
AGATE LINE 


For further information and co-opera- 
tion write 


URBAN E. DICE, 
Foreign Advertising Manager 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


J. C. Witserpinc 


225 Fifth Avenue...... New York City 
The J. M. Brannam Company 
Mallers’ Building............0. Chicago 
Chemical Building........... St. Louis 











Twenty Years 


on the Job 


The MERCHANT AND 
MANUFACTURER, the 
leading and most progres- 
sive mercantile journal in 


the South, celebrates its 
20th Anniversary in Oc- 
tober. 


Prominent business men of 
the nation have prepared 
special articles for this 
issue. 

Write to-day for full infor- 
mation and _ advertising 
rates. 


The MERCHANT 
AND MANUFACTURER 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations. 


Member 


Rosert L. Burcu, Publisher. 














I remember one farmer in 
Pennsylvania who exacted as th 
price of a sign on his barn the 
painting of the entire structure 
The price was not too much and 
the contract was consummated. 
When the work was done, the 
foreman painter gave each of the 
women of the family a half-pound 
box of the confection. 

A month later the farmer wrote 
the manufacturer calling his at- 
tention to the contract, and ask- 
ing for a wholesale price. He 
said that “dadblasted” advertise- 
ment has been his undoing, his 
women folks insisted on having 
Wilbur’s Chocolate Buds. 

That family has probably long 
ere this consumed enough of that 
manufacturer’s chocolate to pay 
several times the cost of the ad- 
vertisement on the barn, leaving 
the rest of the “circulation” free. 

10. During the open season these 
painters were kept busy on out- 
door work. And _ during that 
time, also, salesmen, demonstra- 
tors, jobbers were taking orders 
for special signs to be used in- 
doors and for awning drops such 
as are used on iron frames over 
the pavement in front of the 
smaller stores. 

During the winter, these drops, 
generally from 30 to 36 inches 
deep and anywhere from 20 to 100 
feet long, were painted in large 
numbers and sent to the store- 


| keepers to be put up. Their cost, 


including canvas (which was 
sometimes supplied or paid for 
by the storekeeper), painting and 
delivery, ran from $7.50 up to 
$75.00, the latter cost for a long 
one running around a_ corner- 
store’s awning in some very con- 
spicuous place. 

On these drops were painted in 
bold lettering, generally highly 
colored, the name and business of 
the merchant, and the advertising 
of Wilbur’s Chocolate Buds. 

These were splendid general 
publicity advertisements. They 
also served to announce that the 
manufacturer's goods were on 
sale in that store. 

The life of these awning drops 
varied from two to five years. 
Generally they required repaint- 
ing after two years. 
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I remember one store in Read- 
ing, Pa. that had one of these 
awning drops up for three years 
at a cost to the manufacturer of 
about $45 or thereabouts. A news- 
paper man of Reading told me 
that not less than 1,000 persons 
passed that corner every day: 
That would mean in two years a 
circulation of 600,000, counting 
only 300 business days to the year. 

I remember riding through a 
newly built-up section of Philadel- 
phia one day and counting 32 
Wilbur’s Chocolate Buds awn- 
ing drops on 32 stores out of a 
total of 120 stores in the section, 
the population of which was ap- 
proximately 25,000, but through 
which 50,000 people passed daily. 

The above are facts, as I said 
before; they are not theory. What 
one manufacturer did another can 
do if he will but perfect a suitable 
organization and not expect a 
bumper crop the first year the 
seed is planted. 

The campaign was begun about 
eight years ago, It was fully de- 
veloped within eight months, and 
with occasional changes to suit 
changing local conditions, various 
additions, subtractions and mul- 
tiplications, has remained in suc- 
cessful operation. 





Million and a Half Cash 
Registers Sold 


The National Cash Register Company 
recently announced the sale of its 
1,500,000th machine, which was shipped 
to the proprietor of a garage at Port- 
land, Ore. The company gave out, in 
this connection, some interesting figures 
relating to the growth of the business. 
In 1885, the first year of real business 
for the company, which was organized 
in 1884, 514 machines were sold; and in 
1913 145,020 were disposed of, in all 
parts of the world. It took 27 years 
to sell the first million machines, but 
the half million just rounded out were 
sold in less than four years. Two 
men and a boy were the first employees, 
whereas now nearly 8,000 workers are 
employed in the company’s plants. 





Bayer Stroud Corp’n Opens 
New England Office 


The Bayer Stroud Corporation, New 
York, will open a New England office 
in Boston on September first in charge 
of Edward B. Brown, formerly New 
eel manager for Frank Seaman, 
ne. 


- 





Purchasing 
Value of 
One Reply 


One reply to an advertisement 
in a newspaper with a quality 
circulation is worth ¢en replies to 
an advertisement in a newspaper 
with a quantity circulation. 

Advertisers in The New York 
Evening Post consider not “how 
many” but “who are they.” 

The growing demand for space 
in the New York Evening Post 
proves that buyers of advertising 
know how to take advantage of 
a dividend-paying circulation. 
Sales result from reaching the 
right reader. 


Publication Office Western Office 
20 Vesey Street McCormick Building 
New York Chicago 


Member A. B. C. 


Post Office Department 
figures, compiled July Ist, 
show that $11,158,131 or 
85% of the $13,154,695 on 
deposit at the New York 
Post Office is owned by 
postal saving depositors 
born outside of the United 
States. Italians as a class 
are thrifty, industrious and 
prosperous. 





This moneyed market is 
covered in every detail 
through 


IL PROGRESSO ITALO 
AMERICANO 


(Morning and Evening) 
42 Elm Street New York City 
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What Should From time to 
the Adver- time Printers’ 

INK is in receipt 
tiser Read? of requests for 


articles which will help the busy 
executive to select his reading 
matter. Probably no single sug- 


gestion is made more often than _ 


this; and it is usually accom- 
panied by a request for a list of 
books which the reader will find 
“helpful.” Books on advertising, 
books on salesmanship, commercial 
law, government, finance, account- 
ing, biography, history—the list is 
almost endless, and all are wanted. 
The only test that is to be applied 
is that of “helpfulness.” 

It is a large contract, and one 
which up to date Printers’ INK 
has not felt qualified to undertake. 
It is one thing to print a list of 
books which we have found use- 
ful, or even a list of the books 
which are to be found on the 
shelves of any given advertiser’s 
library—but to attempt to set down 
the titles which should prove of 
practical benefit to upwards of 
12,000 different business men, no 
two of them with exactly the same 


James’ 


INK 


problems to solve, is next door to 
the impossible. One man will read 
“Psychology” with the 
greatest interest, and will find it oi 
great practical benefit, while his 
neighbor finds it insufferably dull. 
dificult to understand, and im- 
possible to apply to his practical 
business problems. Differences 
in environment, in education, in 
tastes, all combine to prevent the 
publication of a single list which 
will fit all men alike. 

As a particularly thoughtful ad- 
vertising man, we asked Earnest 
Elmo Calkins what he thought of 
the possibility. Here is his reply: 

“I have done my best,” he 
writes, “to get together in my own 
office a good working library for 
an advertising agency. But there 
is no denying that my work is 
made up of an infinite variety of 
miscellaneous reading, so varied 
and so preposterous from the 
point of view of recommending 
books that each man must find it 
out for himself. 

“T get suggestions for my work 
as much from a cheap and nasty 
best seller as from a classic like 
Ben Franklin or Epictetus. Ev- 
erything that enlarges one’s knowl- 
edge of human nature, of life as 
it is lived in this country, of the 
habits and wants of the human 
beings that make up the families 
to whom we sell—all of this has 
some bearing on the methods of 
reaching them and selling them 
goods. 

“But it is very hard for any man 
to analyze his own mental proc- 
esses and trace to their origin 
all the ideas which he puts into 
effect: 

“T do think it is helpful to a 
man who sells goods and who 
writes advertising to be an om- 
nivorous reader, but no amount 
of reading will give that man the 
ability to sell goods.. The only 
way to learn that is by selling 
them. Having learned how to sell 
them he can improve his methods 
in various ways. 

“I know a man who outlined a 
complete salesman’s approach from 
Mark Antony’s oration over the 
body of Czsar. This was clever, 
but I am not sure it would be help- 
ful to a great many men. It all 
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depends on a man’s own process 
of mind. 

“I know of no book or books 
that an advertising man can read 
that will do more to give him a 
clear idea of his field of work 
than each issue of Printers’ INK 
as it comes out.” 

As a matter of fact, so far as 
subjects directly bearing upon ad- 
vertising are concerned, the back 
files of Printers’ INK contain 
more practical informative ma- 
terial than all other sources com- 
bined. Choosing “helpful” books 
is a matter of personal discrimina- 
tion; no outsider can decide with 
any certainty. But Printers’ 
INK can and does suggest over 
and over again the topics which 
are of vital importance to particu- 
lar advertisers, The reader whose 
interest is stimulated in a particu- 
lar direction can easily get access 
to lists-of books on the subject. 
Finally, Printers’ Inx’s Research 
Department is in itself an im- 
portant source of information. 

We cannot tell the advertiser 
what he ought to read, but we do 
try to give him a pretty broad per- 
spective on his problems which 
may help him choose his reading 
for himself. 





“The Bigness Not long Since, 
of Little Printers INK 


99 carried a some- 
Things what inconspicu- 


ous note to the effect that the 
F. W. Woolworth Company had 
opened a store in Maiden Lane, 
New York, on a rental basis of 
eight per cent of the annual gross 
sales. The territory was prac- 
tically untried as a market for a 
five-and-ten-cent store, and the 
company was determined to re- 
duce the speculative element to a 
minimum, The Riker-Hegeman 
Corporation has been leasing its 
stores on a percentage basis for 
some years, but the venture is a 
new one for the Woolworth chain. 
It shows the great care with which 
the chains investigate every detail 
of their business—each item of 
expense in its proper relation with 
other factors of the business— 
and there is small wonder that 
it caused considerable comment 
among manufacturers, 


We have just run across the 
following bit of philosophy: “It 
is a_ gifted eye which sees 
the little things as big as 
they are, and the big things as 
little as they are.’ That would 
seem to be a good summing up of 
chain-store policies. For example, 
the other day a chain-store official 
was talking over the ’phone with 
his landlord. No, he wouldn’t 
have screens in a certain store that 
was under discussion: he would 
install electric fans instead. “You 
know, screen doors keep out cus- 
tomers,” he declared. The ap- 
parently minor detail was big 
enough to be studied, and the de- 
cision was ready without argu- 
ment. 

The manufacturer who is as- 
tonished at the reports of chain- 
store growth may ponder those 
facts at his leisure, and he may 
perhaps apply the same doctrine 
to his own business. How often 
does he send out. barrels of “deal- 
er helps’ without any definite 
knowledge in advance that it rep- 
resents material which dealers 
want or will use? How often 
does he spend time and money in 
speculative ventures into new ter- 
ritory without specific knowledge 
of its resources and market con- 
ditions? How often does he turn 
new customers over to the tender 
mercies of office-boys and disin- 
terested clerks? How big are the 
“big” things anyway, and what is 
the relative importance or unim- 
portance of the “minor details”? 
Whatever one may say about the 
chain-store, it is evident that it 
has at least acquired the faculty 
of putting its problems into the 
proper perspective. 





Lifting The general man- 
the ager was waiting 
for the young 

Line salesman with 


congratulations. It had been his 
first trip out for the drug house, 
and he had surprised them all. 

“How did you put across the $25 
assortment so successfully?” asked 
the manager. “You’ve led the 
force.” 

“Why, I don’t know,” replied the 
salesman, “unless it was I started 
them on the $100 assortment and 
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let them ease down to $25.” 

“But there isn’t any $100 assort- 
ment,” said the general manager, 
opening his eyes. 

“No, but there ought to be,” said 
the salesman. 

And there is now. The house 
does not sell many of that size, but 
it’s there, on paper, and it makes 
a very complimentary approach to 
the small dealer, who generally 
would have been scared out of a 
month’s profits, if the $25 assort- 
ment had been put up to him, 
plump. 

Coming downhill with the cus- 
tomer in this way is an old device. 
Hardly anything could be older, 
in business. Everything originally 
was, of course, on what we know 
to-day as a horse-trading basis. A 
good deal of the.old shrewdness 
has been lost to most of us in these 
days of standardized qualities and 
prices. 

And yet the sliding scale is just 
as important as it ever was, if it 
is applied to the right thing, in the 
right place. Once, years ago, Mar- 
shall Field startled the economi- 
cally minded by displaying in his 
store a traveling-bag priced at 
some extraordinary figure, say, 
$500. It never sold, probably, but 
Mr. Field knew his business; he 
got his $500 worth out of it just 
the same. In this way—by lifting 
the price or quality standard of ev- 
ery prospective bag-buyer a notch 
or two. The latter would come in 
with the intention of buying a $10 
bag, say. His eye would fall on 
the $500 one. In two minutes he 
would learn more about a bag than 
he had ever known before, just 
from seeing and possibly handling 
the ideal article. Ten dollars for 
a bag would then look like a 
mighty small price to pay, and he 
would compromise on one at $15 
or $20. 

Trading up, we call that kind of 
a selling policy to-day. The pipe 
manufacturer who shows $25 and 
$50 meerschaums such as sell rare- 
ly to-day, does so only for its effect 
on the rest of the line. Even if 
only one cigarette smoker in a 
thousand can afford to carry a $250 
cigarette case, it does help to put 
the standard higher. 

For everything which has not a 


INK 


definite dollars-and-cents utility, 
and even for some that have, the 
standard is the average apprecia- 
tion. 

People value it net alone for the 
good it does, but for the distinction 
its possession may give. And as 
distinction grows with the price it 
costs, there is business sense in a 
manufacturer putting his ideals 
high and making the best he 
knows, to top his line. Even if no 
one buys, it is still the best, and 
will help the tradesman and the 
public to fix a better standard than 
they could without it. 


Seizing Sometimes an 
the Obvious rt te age Ae “oo 
perfectly obvious 

Opportunity that it takes a 
man of genius to discover it—and 
then we all wonder why in the 
world it wasn’t seized long ago. 
Here is the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company announcing boldly—al- 
most brazenly it seems—a cam- 
paign on behalf of hose made from 
synthetic silk. Furthermore, the 
company is going to be perfectly 
honest about it, and will proclaim 
to all and sundry that the goods 
are not the product of the silk- 
worm—that instead of being 
worm-spun they are man-spun. 
Still furthermore, and in addition, 
there is every probability that the 
campaign will be a success; much 


_to the discomfiture of the indi- 


viduals who have been trying for 
these many years to sell imitation 
silk under the guise of the genu- 
ine article. 

As every hosiery man knows, 
there are thousands upon thou- 
sands of pairs of “silk” hosiery 
sold every year which are not silk 
at all. Why didn’t somebody seize 
the obvious opportunity to adver- 
tise it, and tell the truth about it, 
before now? That seems to be a 
question to which there is no one 
conclusive answer, but it redounds 
to the profit of the Holeproof con- 
cern that it is the first to do it. 
We imagine that there are plenty 
of such perfectly obvious oppor- 
tunities lying around waiting for 
somebody to recognize them 
Sometimes it is hard to realize 
that the public really prefers to be 
told the truth. 
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LIFE, in a field of his own, 
harvesting the biggest crop in 
his history. 


He sows real circulation seed; 
that’s why he harvests a full 
crop of advertisers.* 


* July, August and September the biggest in LIFE’S 32 years. 
Gee. Bee. Are. 


LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 31st St., West, No. 17, New York 
B. F. Provandie, Western Mgr., Marquette Bldg., 1537, Chicago 
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Holeproof Back of Sig- 
nificant New Campaign 





“Hose of Luxite,” a Synthetic Silk 
Product, to Be Introduced 
Through Magazines, Beginning 
Next Month—Advertised by a 
Subsidiary Concern — Features 
that Distinguish the Advertising 





EXT month an advertising 

campaign will commence in 
the magazines in behalf of a new 
line of hosiery. The hosiery is 
different from any previously ad- 
vertised—it is made of man-spun 
or synthetic silk. In the adver- 
tising this will be played up as the 
feature that will differentiate it 
from any hosiery publicity that 
has gone before. 

“Hose of Luxite” is the name of 
the new line, which is made by 
the Holeproof Hosiery Company. 
It will not, however, be sold over 
the name of the Holeproof com- 
pany but a subsidiary concern— 
Luxite Textiles, Inc. 

“Hose of Luxite is 
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or fifteen cents a pair. It has th 
sheen, but this is about as far as 
it may be safely compared with 
the genuine. As a rule it is 
not elastic, and quickly becomes 
“loose” after it is first worn. In 
the better grades, of course, it 
stands up fairly well and does 
not take on an especially un 
kempt appearance with the first 
wearing, but at best it is palpably 
an imitation. 


GIVES CHARACTER TO A NEW FIELD 


IN HOSIERY 


Hose of Luxite comes on the 
market to compete with these silk 
imitations and, more than this, to 
give silk-hose wearers a worthy 
article at a lesser price. Hear 
what the manufacturer says for it: 

“Of all the synthetic silks, only 
one process makes a thread de- 
sirable for hosiery. And that one 
thread when used by itself alone 
is undesirable because it lacks en- 
durance. 

“We are using the right syn- 
thetic silk. And to give it the 
needed strength we are knitting it 





essentially a style 
proposition,” says the 
manufacturer. “It is 
made to sell by the 
pair and we omit the 


guarantee exchange 
ticket. 

“So to avoid con- 
fusion on the part of 
the public, Hose of 
Luxite is not sold 


under the Holeproof 
brand. It is put out 
over the name of our 
subsidiary sales com- 
pany, Luxite Textiles, 











Incorporated. 

“But all transac- : 
tions with merchants Lixite 
who sell Hose of gy pode 


Luxite are handled 
direct with the Hole- 
proof Hosiery Com- 
pany.” 

There is any quan- 
tity of “silk” hosiery 
on the market that is 
not silk at all. It 
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Made of Luxre Synthene Sct 


MAN‘SPUN SILK 


With Trarecendent Lustre—at One-Half Worm-Spun Price 


Men's 25¢ and 35¢ per pair Women’s 50c 
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so low-priced as ten 


FIRST ADVERTISEMENTS THAT WILL APPEAR 
NEXT MONTH 
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38s FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Ts is to make public the addition of 
Mr. Francis Bellamy to the organization of 


THE ERICKSON COMPANY 


We wanted him because we have done busi- 
ness with him for ten years and he seemed to 


be especially fitted for work with us. 
Insight for advertisers’ problems ; 


Constructiveness for sales promotion ; 
Instinct for the consumer’s point of view ; 


Faculty for writing human interest “ business 
literature” which gets itself read through ; 


And a happy lot of common sense for adver- 
tising requirements : 

These are qualities which Mr. Bellamy brings 
and they are each of the stamp which marks 
the aim of The Erickson Service. 


A. W. ERICKSON, 
President 


AUGUST 23, 1915 
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with a special backing. In the 
lower-priced grade we use mer- 
cerized cotton for this backing; 
in the better grade we use a strong 
thread silk. 

“But in this new hose of man- 
made silk we attain style and lux- 
ury impossible in cotton hosiery. 
It is elastic but never loose. Be- 
cause we have found a way to 
make it follow the contour of 
ankle, arch and limb. 

“It has the softness and shim- 
mer of worm-silk. It is light- 
weight and shapely. And it out- 
wears any regular thread silk or 
rival synthetic silk hose produced 
to date.” 

The method of manufacture of 
synthetic silk is thus explained in 
the advertising which will start 
next month: 

The silk-worm creates a viscous fluid 
of known composition. It exudes that 
fluid in fine-spun threads, of which it 
builds a cocoon. 

In Luxite that viscous fluid is made 
synthetically by dissolving the vegetable 


fibre. Then that fluid is spun through 
minute platinum tubes, as_ silk-worms 
exude silk. 


Chemistry, as you know, can duplicate 
almost any natural substance. The man- 
made article is usually better than the 
nature-made, and purer. But it costs 
more in most cases. ; ; 

But this man-made silk—this Luxite— 
costs less than natural silk. That is 
because silk-worms work slowly. Their 
culture is expensive. And the demand 
for silk exceeds supply, thus forcing up 
the price. Luxite is silk in substance, 
silk in gloss and texture, but not silk 
in price. It is man-made and man-spun. 
At twice the price you get a silk almost 
identical, but worm-made and worm- 
spun. 

In the announcement of the new 
line of hosiery, which is being sent 
dealers, it is stated that the first 
magazine advertising will appear 
September tenth. Display ma- 
terial, consisting of window and 
counter cards, folders, lantern 
slides and newspaper electros, has 
been prepared and will be sent 
dealers with the first order. 

Retailers are urged to place an 
initial order in advance of the ap- 
pearance of the advertising, so as 
to be prepared. 

“Business on Hose of Luxite 
will set right in,” they are told. 
“Other dealers are selling quan- 
tities already, and we haven’t pub- 
lished a line of advertising to the 
public as yet. 


INK 


“So don’t wait for us. That 
isn’t necessary. It is far better to 
have the people of your town 
know where they can get goods 
before our advertising starts, than 
to lose time by waiting to teach 
them afterwards.” 


Ingersoll Issues an Employees’ 
House-organ 


Vol. I, No. 1 of the “Ingersoll Mes- 
sage’”’ has just been published by Robt. 
H. Ingersoll & Bros., New York. This 
publication is for the employees of the 
company at home and in the field. 
“Watch Words” is the company’s pub- 
lication for jewelers and has been is- 
sued for several years. 

Manufacturers publishing or contem- 
plating publishing an employees’ house- 
organ will be interested in the matter 
which the Ingersolls selected for their 
first issue of ‘“‘The Message.”? The 
titles follow: “Purposes of the Mes- 
sage”; “Ideals of Our Business,” signed 
by C. H. Ingersoll; “Mistake Making 
and a Worse Mistake,” by George H. 
Eberhard, contributing editor; “At the 
Ingersoll Outing’; “We Have a Sug- 
gestion Box”; “How to Spoil a Cus- 
tomer,” a human-interest story of how 
the house lost Smith. a dealer, because 
of carelessness and inattention to cor- 
respondence; “What’s Doing in Our 
Offices,”? news about the London, Chi- 
cago, New York, Trenton and San 
Francisco offices; and “From a Lusi- 
tania Survivor,” a letter written by a 
man who survived the Lusitania to 
find his Ingersoll running yet. 


Cincinnati Working for 1917 
A. A. C. of W. Convention 


The Cincinnati Advertisers’ Club has 
appointed a large committee to work in 
behalf of their city for the convention 
of the A. A, C. of W. to be held in 
1917. Country-wide publicity will be the 
principal, though not the only, weapon 
employed for the present, and plans will 
be perfected for an aggressive campaign 
to be waged in Philadelphia when the 
1916 convention convenes in June. 


Ames Heads Booth Fisheries 


Knowlton L. Ames has been elected 
president of the Booth Fisheries Com- 
pany, succeeding A. B. Carpenter, who 
has resigned. Mr. Ames has been in 
control of the company since 1911, and 
has directed the policy of expansion. 
P. M. Smithers, treasurer of the com- 
pany, becomes general manager. 


Macon, Ga., ‘“News” Appoints 
Foreign Representative 


The publishers of the News, of Ma- 
con, Ga., have appointed the Benjamin 
& Kentnor Company, New York and 
Chicago, to represent the paper in the 
foreign advertising field. 
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CCORDING to a compilation made 
by the Mail Order Journal of the 
amount of display advertising printed 

in the first six months of 1915 by leading 
American newspapers, 


THE 


Washington Star 


(EVENING and SUNDAY) 


Printed 4,241,297 lines of 


display advertising in that period: 


And it appears further that this very con- 
siderably exceeds the volume printed by any 
other American newspaper whether morn- 
ing or evening and Sunday: 


Which is rather eloquent testimony to the 
efficiency and cheapness of advertising in 
the Washington Evening and Sunday 
Star if: 


There is any truth in the old adage, “The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating 
thereof.” 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 
DAN A. CARROLL W. Y. PERRY 
Tribune Building 1st National Bank Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
































The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


OMEHOW or other, the article 

by F. R. Feland in last. week’s 
Printers’ INK, entitled “Has the 
Public a False Notion of Adver- 
tising?” struck a responsive chord 
in the Schoolmaster’s _ breast. 
Probably because the School- 
master has run up against that 
same false notion so frequently. As 
Mr. Feland suggests, it is largely 
the fault of advertising men them- 
selves, and, according to the 
Schoolmaster’s observation, it is 
due to the fact that so many of 
them represent advertising as a 
thing in itself—as a sort of pan- 
acea for all business ills instead of 
merely a part of the merchandising 
machinery. The Schoolmaster was 
reminded of a discussion which 
took place not long ago at the 
dinner-table of a vacation resort, 
on the familiar subject of the 
“tr-r-remendous waste in adver- 
tising.”’ The assembled company 
was of the opinion that the waste 
was due to the tendency to spend 
“$5,000 at a lick’ for publication 
space, and the Schoolmaster at- 
tempted to demonstrate that the 
inefficiency lay in quite another 
direction. He stated his belief 
that the weak link in the chain 
was not, strictly speaking, an ad- 
vertising link at all. He main- 
tained that the greatest waste 
occurred at the point where the 
consumer came into contact with 
the careless, discourteous, or in- 
efficient human being whose duty 
it was actually to deliver the 
goods. It struck the company as 
an entirely new idea that this had 
any relationship with advertising 
whatever. 

* * 

Of course it was quite obvious, 
when they came to think of it, 
that a dyspeptic department-store 
clerk could spoil the happy effect 
of a good many pages of adver- 
tising copy, and that a salesman 
with a grouch might very effectu- 
ally misrepresent the most gener- 
ous concern in existence. But it 
had never occurred to them that 
this was a problem which the ad- 
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vertising man had to deal with. 
They had regarded advertising as 
something in the clouds, so to 
speak, without any very definite 
relation to mundane affairs. 
And the Schoolmaster agrees with 
Mr. Feland that it is largely the 
fault of advertising men that it 
is so. 
x * * 

From S. D. Malcolm, advertis- 
ing manager of the American 
Express Company, comes the first 
issue of a publication which is 
designed to reduce to a minimum 
the unnecessary friction between 
the public and the company’s em- 
ployees. You can call it a house- 
organ if you want to—though it 
is strictly an employees’ publica- 
tion, and is issued with the single 
purpose of showing the employee 
that he is frequently the sole rep- 
resentative of the company which 
the shipper ever sees—that in a 
certain sense he is the company— 
and that the company’s prosperity 
and his own promotion depends 
upon the way he carries his re- 
sponsibility. One significant sen- 
tence strikes the keynote: “The 
day has passed when any express 
company or any commercial house 
can sit back and wait for business 
to come in unbidden.” The 
Schoolmaster regards it as a very 
successful effort to strengthen the 
last and weakest lirk in the chain 
of merchandising service. 


A certain large corporation was 
in the market for a substantial 
quantity of office equipment during 
the past year, and the process of 
elimination had been carried to 
the point where one of two con- 
cerns would receive the order. 
Manufacturer A had placed his 
goods on trial; they had been 
thoroughly tested and found sat- 
isfactory. But Manufacturer B 
had the advantage because the 
corporation had been using his 
product for some years, and was 
quite familiar with it. Further- 
more, the purchasing agent was 
not so well acquainted with A’s 
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MORE BUSINESS 


A Word to American Manufacturers 


from Charles Frederick Higham 
% 


REAT BRITAIN is YOUR MARKET. 
(57 Time is NOW. The fact does not 

need emphasizing. You cannot get busi- 
ness in this Market, however, without a good 
plan of campaign and sound advertising. ‘The 
best service pays you in America; it is the only 
kind that will pay you here. I can demonstrate 
my capacity to serve you, therefore I ask your 
serious consideration of me as your advisor in 
Great Britain—not only on advertising but on 
marketing as well. My references, among firms 
whose names are familiar to you, are the Managing 
Directors in England of: The Willys-Overland 
Co., The Gramophone Co. (‘His Master’s Voice’), 
The Multigraph Co., and the United Drug Co. 
These four firms pay me aggregate fees of $16,000 
a year. ‘They know the economy of employing my 
service. I also serve 61 of the leading British 
Advertisers. I will be pleased to send you, with- 
out cost or obligation, a report of the possibilities 
of this market if you will but ask me to. I can 
handle more business efficiently and successfully, 
and so I advertise the fact—which is the proper 
way to extend one’s clientele. May I hear from you? 


~ 


ADDRESS ME PERSONALLY, PLEASE, TO 
CHARLES F. HIGHAM, LIMITED, 


THE LEADING BRITISH ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
IMPERIAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, 
LONDON, 


ENGLAND. 
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Influence 
“No Fakes for Man or Beast or Fow!” 


Raleigh, N. C., 


Birmingh: Al 
Memphis, Tenn. "Dallae’ Tex. 


allas, Tex. 









The Family-Juvenile Magazine 
SHOULD BE ON YOUR LIST 
Circulation Guaranteed. Write us 


THE BENNETT PUBLISHING CO. 
120 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 




















Premium Specialties 

International Premium Head- 
quarters. Our biggest success, the 
No. 7 Dandy needle book, 20c in 
gross lots, sample sent postpaid 25c. 


S. BLAKE WILLSDEN 
Heyworth Bldg. Chicago 

















Oklahoma City 


buyers are most easily and economically 
reached through slide advertising in the 
theaters. Slides are thrown on the screen 
4, 5 and 6 times eachy day. Service is 


guaranteed. 
Theaters 


show complete first run programs and get 
over 90% z the moving picture patronage in 
Oklahoma City. Your fod distributor will 
endorse any or our Five theaters as 
being the leading picture exhibitors in town. 
Rate, }per month for qnotjless than 4 ex- 
posures, daily, in five theaters, $80.00. Rates 
per theater upon application. We can also 
quote low rates on all Oklahoma publications. 


Keeshen Advertising Agency 
Folly Bldg. Ok!ahoma City 
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policies, and he was a little in 
doubt lest the goods supplied 
might fail to come up to sample. 
It looked as though B had the 
business “cinched,” and his sales- 
man made a side trip to look after 
another possible customer. 

In the meantime, A’s salesman 
pointed out the indisputable fact 
that his concern was conducting 
a well-organized advertising cam- 
paign, at a time when competitors 
were troubled with cold feet. The 
salesman offered that fact as evi- 
dence that his concern was able 
to live up to its promises, and 
the order was signed on the 
strength of it. 

* * 

A national advertiser who uses 
newspapers to a considerable ex- 
tent offers to supply dealers with 
reprints of attractive newspaper 
advertisements of a size that 
folded twice will go into the usual! 
business envelope, the advertise- 
ments bearing the dealer’s name 
and address at the bottom, while 
on the other side of these slips 
appear talks on the service of the 
dealer and other matter that he 
has a selfish reason for sending 
out. The newspaper advertise- 
ments are pointed appeals and 
really make as effective an en- 
velop folder as if designed espe- 
cially for that purpose. Having a 
large series of the advertisements, 
the advertiser is able to let his 
dealers pick their own selections 
and thus makes it more likely that 
the material will be used. 

* * * 

“Send four more of our big 
metal signs to Blank Brothers,” 
wrote the salesman. “What has 
become of the four we sent them 
two months ago?” asked the ad- 
vertising man. The salesman 
didn’t like to put it on his daily 
report, but saved the explanation 
until he came in to the home office 








The German Weekly of National 
Circulati 


tion 


Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
\ Circulation 133,992. Rate sc 
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again. “Take a guess,” said he, 
“as to what became of those four 
signs.” “Oh,” said the advertising 
man, who has become almost im- 
mune to anything that salesmen 
and dealers may do, “I suppose 
Blank repaired a roof with them.” 
“Wrong,” replied the salesman, 
“they were delivering some sand 
one day, and the wagon leaked; 
they used our signs to make a new 
floor for the wagon, and darn 
their hides, they even put the 
wording face downward, so that 


we don’t even get the attention of | 


the rubes who ask for a lift.” 





Club’s Systematic Campaign to 


Sell Home Products 

The Fort Smith (Ark.) Ad Club has 
invited manufacturers of the city to out- 
line their advertising plans at the 
club’s weekly luncheons, following which 
members will discuss the various cam- 
am and offer criticism and advice. 

anufacturers of food products led off 
at last week’s meeting and will be fol- 
lowed by those in other lines. Then job- 
bing and wholesale interests will receive 


attention and the various classes of re- | 


tailers. The plan as outlined provides 
for discussion of Fort Smith advertising 
each week until the middle of Decem- 
ber. The chief end of the whole move- 
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National and Retail 
MERCHANDISER 


Ten years’ experience with national and 
retail advertising problems, as advertising 
manager and agency executive. 30 years 
old. Knows mediums, how to investigate, 
plan, execute and has managed agents 

— ts, ¢ 








etc.—speak for themselves. Now employed 
by big advertiser but dissatisfied. Seeking 
executive position (preferably on copy and 
planning or advertising manager) with ad- 
vertiser or agency. References: all past 
employers. Address “A. G., Box 308” care 
of Printers’ Ink 




















Made of resil- 
ient wire that 
keeps grip 
when stretch- 
ed over thick- 
est papers. 
KS Largest makers of 
> the clip in the country 
“ag EDWARD L. SILVERMAN 
World's Market Corporation 
28-30 W. 28rd St., New York City 








15¢. per M.in Lots of 
500,000. 16c. per 
M in Lots of 

To be used 


within ope 
year. 















ment is to increase the sale of home- | 


made products in Fort Smith. 


R. G. Warner Joins “People’s 


Home Journal” 

Robert G. Warner has been appointed 
to the advertising staff of the People’s 
Home Journal, New York. He _ will 
represent the publication in New Eng- 
land, with headquarters in Boston. 


R. P. Bishop Appointed Sales 
Manager 








Walter L. Daly, sales manager of the | 


King Motor Car Company, has resigned 
to organize a business of his own. As- 


sistant Sales Manager Robert P. Bishop | 


has been promoted to the vacancy. 





_A Poster Campaign 


| ST. PAUL and 
MINNEAPOLIS 

| will surely give YOU RESULTS 

| NORTHERN DISPLAY AD CO. 


Scott Poster Service, - - - St. Paul 
Breslauer Poster Service, - Minneapolis 
M. BRESLAUER, Manager 











NEW YORK, Flatiron Bidg. 





Investigations Among Retail Merchants 
For Agencies And Manufacturers 


Agencies and manufacturers who are interested in securing reliable mer- 
chandising information direct from the retail merchants of from five to forty 
states can secure such information through our trained Service Department 
investigators. That is their entire work with us. 

Full information as to class of dealers, territory covered, etc., may be had 
by addressing at any office, the 


MERCHANTS TRADE JOURNAL, Des Moines, Iowa 


CHICAGO, Lytton Bldg. 
56,000 Retail Merchant Subscribers 


BOSTON, Publicity Bldg. 
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Jersey Cream with a 
Metropolitan Flavor 








We recognize —" cover one 
rng ta New Jersey and 
am Cee NewYork States 
lelled ' mc and their names 
tion. a read like an 


Elite Directory. 


Erie Railroad 
Car and Poster 
Advertising 


Rates, Maps and 
Detail Information 
on Application 


Over 500 Cars in the Sub- 
urban Zone with 11x21, 
22x21 and 16x48 Cards 


Posters (30x 46 and 42x 84) 
On Stations between 
New York and Chicago 


Ferries and Terminals at 
New York and Jersey City 


One-sheet Posters in Cabins of 
8 Boats and in the Erie Tube 








ADDRESS 


GEO. W. ROEBLING 


50 Church Street New York 
Telephone 8480 Cortlandt 








ALL ABOARD! 
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Personal Endorsement That 
Breeds Antagonism 


THe SHERWIN-WitLiaMs Co. 
CLevetanp, O., Aug. 18, 1915. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

It is rather surprising that managers 
of stores which cater to a higher class 
of people are not more particular in in- 
structing their clerks not to say “I = 
it myself” when indorsing certain types 
of articles. Time and again I have 
heard people remark that they were 
about to purchase an article but were 
deterred from it simply because the 
clerk had said, “Yes, it is good—I wear 
it myself.” 

To be sure, this prejudice is usually 
found among women and men who like 
to be “just a little better than the 
other fellow.’ ” But it is surprising how 
many people there are, who down in 
their hearts are rather snobbish in re- 
gard to their wearing apparel, luxuries, 
etc. The retail-store manager might 
just as well admit the fact and instruct 
his clerks about endorsing articles. 

There are other ways in which the 
clerk may recommend an aarticle. He 
can appeal to the customer’s intelli- 
gence and willingness “to be shown” by 
boosting the article on its merits; he 
can say other people have found the ar- 
ticle satisfactory, naming over several 
prominent persons. 

Of course, there are some cases 
where it is a good idea for the clerk to 
say, “I use it myself.” Ina small town 
where there is less so-called “class dis- 
tinction” and where clerk and customer 
are often friends this would be true; or 
when the article to he purchased is 
something merely for use and in no way 
connected with fashion or style. For 
instance, if you purchase an electric 
iron you are glad to have the clerk say 
that she uses one herself. because all 
you care to know is that the iron does 
its work satisfactorily and you would 
just as soon have Bridget, the cook, say 
that she used one. But the minute you 
buy something more luxurious, like a 
lamp, fine china, or clothing, you have 
a different attitude towards the clerk 
saying that she has one, thereby imply- 
ing a sufficient reason for you to get 
one too, 

Vu. B. Powe tt, 
Ass’t Ade —— Manager. 


Neal Will Join Sala Sow Shreve- 
port Daily 


T. S. Neal has resigned as advertising 
manager of the Shreveport, La., Jour- 
nal and will become business mange 
of the Shreveport American, a daily 
afternoon and Sunday morning news- 
paper to begin publication about the first 
of October. 


Val. A. Schmitz, Jr., Joins 
“Boot and Shoe Recorder” 


Val A. Schmitz, Jr., formerly assist- 
ant advertising manager of Good Roads 
Magazine, has joined the New York 
office staff of the Boot and Shoe Re- 
corder, of Boston. 
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Classified Advertisements 








Monday preceding date of issue. 








Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INK” cost forty cents —a line 
for each insertion. No order for one time insertion accepted for less 
than two dollars. Cash must accompany order. Forms close 10 a. m. 














ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





ALBERT FRANK COMPANY 








ADV ERTISING 
_26 Beaver Street, New York 
Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
ARTISTS 





Artist—good letterer, designer, wants 
part-time position or piece work. Ex- 
perienced on advertising layouts and 
designs. Can work four hours daily. 
Telephone Chelsea 1930. 


Use BRADLEY CUTS 

Tekidey iene ois 

} poh (credited on first order) .) un 

for our latest ca wing 
and trade 









Will Art Service 
13 ee Se Nee Vek 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





ADVERTISING a ht WITH AN 
ENORMOUS MARKET 
Patented mechanical novelty; attract- 
ive appearance and real utility. Has 
appealed strongly to several national ad- 
vertisers; large orders can be closed. 
Unbeatable as $1 mail order proposition. 
Considerable money has been spent on 
experimenting, traveling, patents, etc.; 
cannot finance further until next fall, 
meantime manufacture would produce 
thousands of dollars in sales. Responsible 
individual who -will invest $500 for 
initial manufacture, and, afterward, 
$3,500 additional for quantity stock, ad- 
vertising, introduction, etc., can secure 
¥% interest. No promotion; investor and 
two present owners will be only in- 
terests; fullest investigation invited; 
bank references. Arrange for interview 
in Philadelphia any time. Principals 
only. Absolutely clean opportunity. 
Address Box 584, care of Printers’ Ink. 








COPIES FOR SALE 





Make offer—158 Printers’ Inx, Apr. 4, 
1912, to Mch. 25, 1915, except May 28, 
1914; also Nov. 17, and 24 Dec. 1, 1909. 
Few ’ slightly worn. Readable. Charles 
Michael, 382 Parker St., Newark N. J. 


® 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—At an exceptional hargain, 
slightly used high-speed thirty-two page 
cylinder Duplex printing press, in per- 
fect condition. wners having consoli- 
dated and using larger press. rite for 
ey and particulars. A. McNeil, Jr., 
ost Publishing Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 








HELP WANTED 





Experienced crew manager wanted on 
one of the best general magazines pub- 
lished in Canada. The work can be 
combined also with the leading farm 
monthly of Canada. Box 571, care P. I. 





Position open to capable man with ex- 
perience in preparing advertising copy 
for retail concern. Must have ability 
to promote sales in every detail. Good 
salary. Brilliant prospects. Box 569, care 
Printers’ Ink. 





WANTED—A copy-writer to prepare 
advertisements for and supervise. a 
newspaper advertising service supplied 
to retail clothing stores. A thorough 
understanding of the practical require- 
ments of the retail dealer is necessary. 
An arrangement can be made to handle 
the work at the beginning on a part- 
time basis, and if successful there would 
be an unusual and interesting oppor- 
tunity for the future. Write for inter- 
view, indicating experience and if pos- 
sible submit samples of work, Ox 
566, P. I. 








HOUSE ORGANS 





WRITE ME IF YOU WANT _A 
HOUSE ORGAN THAT WILL 
REALLY GET RESULTS. _I can 
show you how. Wahls, 247 W. 36th 
Street, New York. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





Transportation and senert representa- 
tive of cne of New York’s leading 
newspapers desires to make new con- 
nections September Ist. Apply, etc., 
Box 567, care P. L. 
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I guarantee to build up any run-down pa- 
per in America 4 to 8 months and show 
» profit. 10 yrs. at it. $3,000 a yr. If hoak- 
um, fire me. Ready Oct. 1. Full charge 
every dept. West preferred. Box 583, P. I. 


Mr. Advertising Manager, a young 
man, twenty-five, whose versatile agency 
experience qualifies him to dove-tail 
into your —— department, asks 
for an interview. Ok BNi, Ee a 





Young man (24) with brains and “pep” 
wants chance to break into advertising. 
I. C. S. graduate. College 2 years. 
Bound to make good! Salary secondary. 
Box 579, care of Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING, PUBLICITY AND 
SALES MANAGER—experience here 
and abroad—house organ specialist—de- 
sires position with large manufacturing 
corporation. A. B. C., Box 570, P. I. 





TRADE PAPER. I would like to rep- 
resent in New England one strong jour- 
nal that has a_ constructive business 
producing plan for its advertising cli- 
ents. I furnish advertising, subscrip- 
tions, collections, news. Box 568, P. I. 
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PRESS CLIPPINGS 








ROMEIKE’S PRESS CLIPPING BU- 
REAU, 


New 
pings 


be interested. 


Write 


106-110 Seventh Avenue, 
York City, sends newspaper clip- 
on any subject in which you may 
fost reliable Bureau. 
for circular and terms. 








PUBLISHING BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 





Monthly farm paper, 100,000 circulation, 
located Middle 3 


Good 
pany, 


est. Price $25,000 
opportunity. Harris-Dibble Com- 
171 Madison Ave., New York. 





Want 


ness—one who can command business in 
the farm paper field. 


quain 
ness, 


for a 
essential than capital. Box 576, c/o P. I. 


ed—Partner in Publishing Busi- 


Must be ac- 
ted with advertising as a_ busi- 
also agencies. Good opportunity 
live-wire man. Ability more 





FOR 


best-known livestock weekly 
the Pacific coast. 


Purch 


management. 
for half interest to be devote 
ing the business. 


dress 
Franc 


SALE HALF INTEREST in the 
aper on 
Establishe 1882. 
aser must take active part in the 
All of money received 
to extend- 
For particulars ad- 
F. W. KELLEY, Drawer 447, San 
isco, Cal. 








ADVERTISING MAN—Specialty, Can- 
ada, wants opportunity to handle Cana- 
dian business in large advertising agency 
or advertising for firm doing, or desirin 

to develop Canadian business. Large ad- 
vertising experience both in U. S. and 
Canada. Box 578, care of Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising solicitor and executive, nine 
years’ experience, favorably known 
among advertisers and agencies N. Y. 
City and throughout Eastern territory, 
inciadieg New Fngland, now engaged, 
seeks new desirable connection; highest 
references. Correspondence strictly con- 
fidential. Box 580, c/o Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHER’S OPPORTUNITY — 
Combination copy-service man and busi- 
ness getter wants job helping build up 
trade, class or technical journal. In- 
timate contact with working boss essen- 
tial. Good salary, of course. Six years 
at this desk—certain reasons demand a 
change. N. Y. or Chicago for choice. 
Box 575, care of Printers’ Ink. 








Position Wanted--15 years’ experience 
as manager of circulation, contest pro- 
motion, etc., on leading papers of the 
United States and Canada. A thorough 
advertising man. 

I have a clean record and references 
from, well-known publishers. Age 39, 
married. A high-grade man personally 
and for results. Will call on any pub- 
lishers interested. 

Address FRANK S. ADAMS, Green- 
wood, Va. 








STANDARD BOOKLETS 





Highly Specialized ability to write and 
design and 


large 


ized 314x6, in 8, 16 and 32 pages, with 
covers. 


origin 


money; our “copy” sells your goods. 
We will design and i 1,000 Style 
1 for $17.75; 5, 


No. 


Samples 


head. 


3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


to print small and 
booklets, standard- 


1 facilit 
editions o 


Twelve standard styles. Our 
al methods cut cost and save you 


000 for $42.75. 
if requested on_ your letter- 


THE DANDO CO., 26-82 So. 








WANT-AD MEDIUMS 





ow 
ad. med. of State. 


The 


Telegraph carry more want ads than all other 
Portland papers combined. lc a wd., 7 times 4c. 


The 


vertising than any other Baltimore daily. It 


{s the 


wen great N. W., more 
TEEO paid want ads than any other 
daily newspaper in the Twin 

Cities. Printed in ’14, 116,791 

more individual Want Ads. 

than its nearest competitor. Rates: lic. a 
word, cash with order; or 12 cents a line, 
where charged. All advertising in the daily 


appears in both the morning and evening edi- 
tions for the one charge. 


The 
classifi 
=. Y. 


cir. statement and rate c 

Chester, 
cover afternoon and morning field, in a com- 
munity of 120,000 population. 


Haven, Conn., Register. Leading want- 
lea word. Avy. ’14, 19,414. 


Portland, Me., Even’g Express and Sun. 


Baltimore, Md., News carries more ad- 


recognized Ady. Med. of Baltimore. 

The Minneapolis, . 
Tribune, Daily and Sun., is the 
leading want ad medium of the 


Buffalo, N. Y., Even’g News is the best 
ied adv. medium in N. Y. State outside 
City. Write for Classified Rates, sworn 


Pa.—The Times and Republican 











, 


a 


= 
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Birmingham, Ala., Ledger, dy. Av. for 1914, 
849. Best and cleanest advertising medium 
in Alabama. 


New Haven, Conn., Evening Seatete, dy. -. 
for *14 (sworn) 19,414 dy., 2c.; Sun., 17,158, 5c. 


Jollet, Jll., Herald, evening and Sunday 
morning. Av. year ending Dec. 31, ’14, 9,775. 


Peorla. Ill., Evening Star. Circulation for 
1914, Daily, 21,759; Sunday, 11,469. 


Burlington, la., Hawk-Eye. Av. 1914, daily, 
9,999; Sunday, 11,108. ‘‘All paid in advance.” 


Des Moines, ta., Register and Leader-Trib- 
une, daily average 1914, 69,501; Sunday, 47,- 
783. Iowa’s Supreme W: ‘ant Ad Medium. Send 
for town by town and zone circulation booklet. 


New Orleans, La., Item, net daily average 
for 1914, 56,960. 


Bangor, Me., Commercial. Average for 1914, 
daily 11,753. 


Portland, Me., Evening Express. Net av. 
for 1914, dy. 20,944. Sun. Telegram, 14,130. 


Baltimore, Md., News, dy. News Publish- 
ing Company. Azerees "1914. Sunday 61,947; 
daily, 80,176. For July, 1915, 

74,370 daily; 64,925 Sunday. 

The absolute correctness of the 

GUAR latest circulation rating accord- 
AN the News is guaranteed by 
aaa) - Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 

hundred dollars to the first per- 

son who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


Salem, Mass., Couns News. Actual daily 
average for 1914, 20,021 


wore, Mass., Gazette, eve. Av. Jan. to 
24,626. The ‘‘Home’’ paper. Largest 
pone Wy pe. — 


Minneapolis, Minn., Farm, Stock & Home, 
semi-monthly. Average first 3 months 1915, 
Circulation is practically con- 
fined to the farmers of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, Montana, 
GUAR West’n Wisconsin and North’n 
AN Iowa. The most prosperous sec- 
TEEO tion of the United States. Rate 
50 cents a line — on 115,000 
circulation. it to 
this section wan t profitably. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, 
W. J. Murphy, publisher. Es- 
A tablished 1867. Oldest Minne- 
GUAR 

AN apolis daily. Average net paid 
TEEO circulation for 1914, daily Trl- 
bune, 109,957; Sunday Tribune 

155,144. 


St. Louls, Mo., National Farmer and Stock 
Grower. Actual average for 1914, 128,373. 


Camden J., Dally Sou Daily aver- 
age prcce Mad for 1914, 11,014 


Buffalo, N. Y., Courler, morn. Av. 1914, Sun- 
day, 99,241; dy. 67,100; Enquirer, ev., 47,556. 


Schenectady, N. Y., Gazette, daily. A. N. 
Liecty. Actual average for 1914, 23,017. 


Cleveland, 0., Ne 3 oe. Est. 1841. Ac- 
tual av. for 1914, dy. 124,913; Sun., 155.342. 
For July, 1915, 132,603 daily: Sun., 163, 901. 


Chester, Pa.—Times, dy. av. "14, 9,161; Morn- 
Ing Republican, dy. av. Apl.-Sept., "14, 4,326, 


Erle, Pa., Times, dy. Aver. circula- 
tion, °14, 23,270; 23,762 av., July, 
‘15. A larger guaranteed paid cir- 
culation than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 


x 


Washington, Pa., Reporter and Observer, 


circulation average 1913, 13,575. 


West Chester, Pa., hay News, 

.» W. oa. Aver. for 

1914, §2,505. In its 43rd year. 

ry Independent. Has Chester Co. 
and vicinity for its field. De- 

YE to voted to home news, hence is a 
bome paper. Chester Co. second 

in State in agricultural wealth. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Times-Ledader, eve. exc. 
Sun. A.B.C. audit to March 31, 1915, 19,130. 


York, Pa. Dispatch and Daily. Average for 
1914, 20,522. Covers its territory. 


Providence, R. I., oem. soummal. 
Av. net paid for 1914, 20,653. (@@) 
Sun., 33,018. (O©) The Sresins Bul- 


letin, 48,772 ave. net paid for ‘14 


Seattle, Wash., The Seattle 
Times (O@) is the metropolitan 
r daily of Seattle and the Pacific 

ov ne N. W. It is a gold mark paper 
oe np of the first degree. Quality and 
EE quantity circulation means great 
productive value to the adv. Av. 
daily circulation, 1914, 71,858; 
Sunday, 90,368. 


Tacoma, Wash., Ledger. Average year 
1914. Daily 22,286, Sunday 29,107. 

Tacoma, Wash., News. Average for year 
1914, 22,576. 


Janesville, Wis., Gazette. Daily average, 
1914, 7,129. April, 1915, average, 7,579. 





GOLD MARK PAPERS 








Bakers’ Helper (©@) Chicago. Only ‘Gold 
Mark” jour. for bakers. Oldest, best known. 


Worcester, Mass., L’Opinion Publique. (O©) 
Only French daily among 75,000 French pop. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Eagle (O©) is THE adver- 
tising medium of Brooklyn. 


New York Dry Goods Economist (@@) the 
recognized authority of the Dry Goods and 
Department Store trade. 


New York Herald (©@©) Whoever men- 
tions America’s leading newspapers mentions 
the New York Herald first. 


N. Y. Scelentific age (OO) has the 
largest cir. of any tech. paper in the world. 


THE PITTSBURG 
ee) DISPATCH «> 


The newspaper that judicious advertis- 
ers always select first to cover the rich, 
productive Pittsburg fleld. Best two-cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered cir. in Greater Pittsburg. 














Providence, R. 1., Journal (O@) only morning 
paper among 600,000 people. ‘‘The R. I. Bible.” 


ns his, Tenn., © lal Appeal 
(06) is the only paper in the state of Ten- 
nessee to have received the Gold Mark Award. 
The Commercial Appeal passes both quality 
and quantity tests. Daily, over 64,000; Sun- 
day, over 98,000; weekly, over 96,000. 


The Seattle, Wash., Times (©©) leads all 
other Seattle and Pacific Northwest papers in 
influence, circulation, prestige. 


The Milwaukee, Wis., Ev'ng Wieconsia (00) 
= ry Gold Mark daily in Wis. The home 
that deserves first con sideration when 
bévertising appropriations are being 
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Te Advertising 
Agents 


The next time you’re 
confronted with the prob- 
lem of building up a cli- 
ent’s business in Chicago 
territory, we'd like tostudy 
the problem with you. 


We'd like to show you a 
grade of efficiency in sales 
and merchandising co- 
operation the like of which 
you’ve never seen before. 


We'd like to give you 
anywhere from 30 minutes 
to 30 weeks of our good 
time, depending on the 
nature of your problem 
and its different angles. 


We’d like to spread be- 
fore you in simple form, so 
that you get their sub- 
stance at a glance, all the 
facts that we have gathered 
and all the lessons we have 
learned through four years’ 
constant study and investi- 
gating of the problemsof all 
the different lines of mer- 
chandise here marketed. 


We’d like to show you a 
strategic map which gives 
the merchandising situa- 
tion of every section of 
Chicago—a map which has 
cost us thousands of dol- 
lars to prepare. 


We’d like to help you lay 
the plans whereby your 
client’s salesmen in Chica- 
go can save from 33% to 50% 
of their time and energy 
and incidental expense. 


We’d like to confer with you 
on every angle of your client’s 
selling problems in this rich ter- 
ritory—give you the benefit of 
every particle of experience our 
merchandise men have gained, 
so that when your client does 
start in to get the trade that’s 
due him here, you’ll have the 
biggest success that it is possi- 
ble to get. 


Our Merchandising Service De- 
partment was designed and is 
sustained for just one purpose— 
to show advertisers how fo sell 
their goods here in the largest 
quantities and at the smallest 
cost per sale. 


The Chicago Tribune 


The World’s Greatest Newspaper 


(Trade-mark Registered) 


Circulation Over 


{ 500,000 Sunday 
1 300,000 Daily 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


Eastern Advertising Office: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Pacific Coast Advertising Office: 742 Market Street, San Francisco 





